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‘BES Pacific Railroad has in- 
stituted budget-priced meals 
on its Gold Coast, Pony Express. 
and Portland Rose trains, with 
prices ranging from 65 cent 
breakfasts to @9.50 steak dinners. 


National Railways of Mexico 
are operating @ new railroad plat- 
form service for tourists) autome- 
biles between Arriaga and Tapa- 
chula, the only two places between 
Canada and Central America 
where there ts no highway at 
present. 


The National Horse Show to 
he held in New York City No- 
vember 4-11 will display top 
horses and riders in the world. 


October 13-19 has been desig- 
nated as Pennsylvania Week with 
special celebrations and programs 
planned throughout the state. 


Chesapeake and Ohio has just 
launched the 5.5. Badger who 
joins her sister ship, the Spartan. 
as the largest and speediest car- 
ferries im the world. The ships 
will carry freight and passengers 
hetween Ludington, Mich., ond 
the Wisconsin ports of Milwex- 
kee, Manitowoc and Kewaunee. 


Trans World Airlines has 
recently put into service Super 
Constellations, the world’s 
largest commercial trans poris. 


Spain, as an added tourist 
attraction, has just cancelled ra- 
tioning of gasoline and oil when 
sold to visiting motorists. Prices 
range from 47 cents per gallon 
for regular gasoline to 50 cents 
for the super type- 


The Government of Israel has 
announced that ut will now be 
necessary for tourists intending 
to visit the country to have 
typhoid injection certificate. 


Seaboard Airline Railroad 
offers its crack Silver Meteor 
on the New York-Miami run. 
The train, which makes the 
trip in a relaxing 25 hours, 


combines maximum speed, 
comfort and safety. 


Trans World Airlines has just 
issued a 30-page booklet on West- 
ern European phrases. It con- 
tains phrases and words in nine 
languages. 


Three steamship and two air 
cruises to South America, vary- 
ing in length from 29 to 63 days. 
have been announced by Amert- 
can Express. The first will leave 
New York October 22; 


Reductions of $48 on all 
tours of 16 days or less to the 
Hawaiian Islands between Oc- 
tober 1 and December 10, are 
being offered by United Air- 
lines. 


The West Indies Division of 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines has 
been awarded its ninth consecu- 
tive Aviation Safety Award by the 
Inter-American Safety Council. 


American Export Lines has an- 
nounced a 55-day Mediterranean 
cruise for its liner S.S. Constitu- 
tion scheduled to leave New York 
February 10. Fares will start at 
$1,500. 


Thos. Cook & Son has ex- 
tended its escorted tours to 
California into the autumn 
with departures as late as Oc- 
tober 26. 


A new train station has been 
officially opened in Buffalo by the 
New York Central Railroad. 


Moore:McCormack Lines plans 
two special Fall cruises of 32 and 
3] days instead of tts usual 
38-day cruises. The Argentina and 
the Uruguay will sail October 2 
and November 6 respectively. 


London is experimenting 
with the establishment of a 
helicopter station on the site 
of the Festival of Britain. 


Resort Airlines starts passengers 
winging on their Holiday House 
parties, one or two-week vacation 
packages, with gift bottles of Tar- 
tan Suntan Lotion. 


Two all-expense air cruises tO 
Jamaica of six and seven days 
duration have been scheduled by 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines with 
daily departures from New York 
and Miami, priced from $260. 


Pan American World Air- 
ways has inaugurated first 
class service on its new Doug- 
las Super-6 Clipper flights to 
Bermuda. 


Italian Line’s new luxury liner 
Andrea Doria makes her maiden 
voyage to New York December 23. 


Among the top events being held 
abroad this Fall are: Fountain dis- 
play, Versailles, France, October 
5 . ,. Aleha Week, Hawatian 
Islands, October 13-18 In- 
ternational Dance Festival, Lon- 
don, England, HIS oo © c Amerti- 
can Art & Music Weeks. Basel, 
Switzerland, October 11-21 
Culture Day, Japan, November 3. 
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TRAVELER'S LOG 


Southwest Skyways 


e Probably no part of our 
country offers so rich a diver- 
sification of scenery, climate, 
history, culture and recrea- 
tion as the Southwest. 


e Terrain varies from stark 
mesas and plunging canyons 
to sparkling rivers, lakes and 
ocean beaches; from winter 
blooming desert to snow- 
capped high sierra. Three 
great cultures—Indian, Span- 
ish and pioneering American 
—gjive the region a distinc- 
tive character. 


e Much of the history of the 
westward expansion of the 
United States was made over 
the trails of the Southwest. 
Along these trails followed 
the transportation systems of 
successive eras—the stage- 
coach and pony express, the 
railroad, and the airplane. 


e Historically, TWA has al- 
ways been linked with the 
Southwest. Our first coast-to- 
coast air network, back in 
1929, was laid out through 
this area. Today, on TWA’s 
transcontinental routes, the 
Southwest is just a few hours 
from the Midwest, the North- 
west and the East Coast, 
by fast daily Constellation 
flights. 


e Air transportation, a nat- 
ural for the great distances 
of this region, has played a 
large part in developing the 
Southwest into the great 
American playground that it 
has become in the last 20 
years. 


E. O. Cocke 


Vice President of Sales 


Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


nial chamber) in the Southwest. And 24 miles 
northeast of Albuquerque is the La Madera Ski 
Area, one of the best developed winter sportlands 
in the West where skiing on 10,000-foot slopes lasts 
from mid-December to mid-March. 

Eastward lies Conchas Dam State Park near Tu- 
cumcari where a dam-formed lake on the Canadian 
River provides a fine round of boating, bathing, 
fishing, camping and picnicking. And not far away 
is the livestock market of Clovis, noted for its an- 
nual Southwestern Cattle Festival the first week of 
October. 

Across the southern half of New Mexico—at dis- 
tances varying from one-hour to day-long drives 
from Albuquerque—are scores of unusual attrac- 
tions which can be reached over highways that 


Swank desert resorts have become part of the Southwest scene. 


closely follow such famous old routes as the ex- 
ploratory paths of Coronado and Ornate, and the 
Chisum, Stimson and Butterfield Trails. Among the 
outstanding sights are: Gran Quivira National Mon- 
ument, one of the most interesting Spanish and In- 
dian ruins in the state; Isleta Pueblo, famed for its 
and handicrafts; the recreational 
area of Bottomless Lake State Park near Roswell; 
spectacular Dog Canyon; the emerald-forested 
resort of -Cloudcroft; fabulous Carlsbad Caverns 
whose vastness and fairyland splendors dazzle all- 
comers; the gleaming, snow-like gypsum of White 
Sands National Monument; the year-round water 
sports area of Elephant Butte Lake, and the remote 
Gila National Forest, a perfect spot for those who 
want to get away from all reminders of modern 
civilization. 


ceremonials 


Two other places—both west of Albuquerque— 
should not be missed. They are Acoma, the “Sky 
City Pueblo,” and the modern frontier town of 
Gallup. The former is easily reached via a good 
fourteen-mile gravel road off U. S. Route 66 near 
Laguna. The Old Pueblo sits majestically atop a 
jutting, 400-foot high tableland not far from the 
imposing and legendary Enchanted Mesa. To reach 
the village you have to climb up a steep, rock-cut 
path that snakes up the sheer walls. And it costs 
$1.00 to gain admission to the Pueblo. But the un- 
forgettable view, the ancient terraced dwellings 
and the superb Old Mission are more than worth 
the effort. 

Gallup~is fittingly called the “Indian Capital of 
the World.” Its streets are full of Navajo and 
Zuni Indians, its stores feature expertly-made In- 
dian handicraft, and the Old West atmosphere, tem- 
pered by the refinements of the white man’s civiliza- 
tion, still is dominant. Within easy striking distance 
of the town are the Zuni and Navajo Reservations, 
the inspiring peak called Shiprock, Aztec Ruins Na- 
tional Monument with its famed Great Kiva, the 
outstanding archeological ruins at Chaco Canyon, 
the dramatic Red Buttes, and El Morro National 
Monument, the “World’s Largest History Book” 
where early explorers carved their names and rec- 
ords of their exploits in stone. 


Indian Craftsmanship 


Throughout both New Mexico and Arizona are 
hundreds of trading posts and curio shops jammed 
with every conceivable type of Indian handicraft 
product: leather goods, rugs, pottery, baskets, sil- 
ver products, jewelry and hand-carved dolls. 

For those who want worthwhile souvenirs that 
neatly embellish your home, here’s a short check 
list of the best handicraft products to buy: 

Hand-carved, hand-painted Hopi Kachna dolls 
(cottonwood personifications of Indian gods) —but 
only the larger ones that stand a foot or more high 
and cost upwards of $15.00. The smaller, cheaper 
ones are strictly tourist items rather than dolls ac- 
tually used by the Indians. 

Papago, Pima, Hopi, Chochiti and Jemez basketry 
—tightly woven and ranging from small trays to 
giant “bowls.” These cost from $1.00 to $15.00. 
depending on size and elaborateness of design. 

Navajo rugs—tightly woven with excellent de- 
signs, of many sizes and prices. A 3x5 foot rug, for 
example, costs about $30.00. 

San Ildefonso, Santa Clara. San Juan and Zia 
Pueblo pottery—neatly finished and expertly de- 
signed. These cost from $1.25 for small trays to 
320.00 or more for large bowls. 

Zuni and Navajo silver—varying from simple 
rings and ash trays for about $5.00 to elaborate, 
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Indian cliff dwellings in Arizona were early apartment houses. 


turquoise-studded necklaces and inlaid boxes cost- 
ing as much as $135. 

Leather belts made by both Indian and Mexican 
craftsmen—either machine-made or hand-tooled. 
The latter, deeply cut and recognized by small ir- 
regularities in design, are best and cost about $7.50 
or twice the price of “assembly line” products. 


ae like New Mexico, is more than just a 
land for outstanding handicraft products. 
With one National Park, sixteen National Monu- 
ments, reservations of fourteen different Indian 
tribes, one National Recreational Area, vast deserts, 
glittering lakes, thick woodlands, unique geological 
formations, old mining towns and plush resort 
cities, more than 900 years of colorful history and 
hundreds of scenic views, it literally “has every- 
thing” for unsurpassed vacationing. 

For recreational and sightseeing purposes, Ari- 
zona can be divided into two sections: the high 


Ceremonial dance is performed at Gallup Indian gathering. 


plateau and mountain area of the north and the 
sun-sparkled deserts and plains of the south. The 
northern section is marked by the panchromatic 
beauty of deep canyons, 12,000-foot mountains, ar- 
resting formations, imposing buttes and mesas, and 
diversified recreation. The southern area is a land 
of level valleys broken by serrated, volcanic-like 
mountains. Here the miracle of irrigation and the 
forward-looking philosophy of the New West are 
homogenizing a former “wasteland” into one of the 
nation’s most progressive vacation and living areas. 
The Grand Canyon in northern Arizona is by far 
the best known tourist attraction of the state. De- 
spite its “on-the-beaten-track” reputation, be sure 
to see it. It will surpass even your wildest expecta- 
tions. But don’t be content, as so many tourists are, 
merely to view it from the rim. Go into its depths— 
either by hiking or my mule trail down Bright An- 
gel Trail. Such a trip (free for hikers and $11.00 
for mule riders) takes a full day, but it affords the 
only way to understand and appreciate fully this 
gigantic work of nature. The trips are perfectly 
safe, and the thrill of seeing the canyon’s formations 
become mountains and its vari-colored strata change 
hues in the shifting sunlight will provide an experi- 
ence you'll long cherish. : 
-. Take time, too, for some of the rewarding Grand 
Canyon side trips for pleasures you rarely hear 
about: the unbeatable trout fishing along Bright 
Angel Creek; the cliff dwellings within the canyon 
near Clear Creek; the river trip down the Colorado 
River, and Havasu Canyon, a real-life “Shangri-la.” 
(TRAVEL, Dec., 1951) ; 


Amusement Area 


Following the Colorado to the Nevada state line, 
you'll come upon the Lake Mead Recreational Area 
formed by Hoover Dam, highest in the world. Here 
you can “rough it” by camping out, or live more 
luxuriously in reasonably-priced hotels and motels 
at Boulder City, angle for fighting fish, and go 
swimming or picnicking. And for 75 cents an hour 
you can rent a rowboat, or for $14.23 you can take 
an all-day boat trip around the lake. 

East of the Grand Canyon lie the vast Navajo 
and Hopi Reservations. Here, in one of the most 
rugged and awe-inspiring sections of the Southwest, 
you'll find impressive ceremonials like the Hopi 
Snake Dance; Navajo National Monument where 
Thirteenth Century Pueblo ruins cover some 360 
acres; dramatic and spectacular Canyon de Chelly 
National Monument with 900-year-old Indian 
dwellings and 1,000-foot sheer, sandstone cliffs; 
statuesque Monument Valley, and numerous petri- 
fied forests and painted deserts. 

Just south of these sprawling reservations are the 
areas officially designated the Painted Desert and 


Petrified Forest National Monument. This is a 
weird, almost unbelievable land of vivid, rainbow- 
colored plateaus, buttes, stone trees, natural pyra- 
mids, Indian dwellings dating back more than 1,400 
years and petroglyph-inscribed “newspaper” rocks. 

A little more than 100 miles westward, via U. S. 
66, is Flagstaff, a thriving town in the Coconino 
National Forest where Indians, cowboys, lumber- 
jacks and tourists gather throughout the year. 
Along the way are the awesome, 4,100-foot-wide 
Meteor Crater near Winslow; vari-colored Canyon 
Diablo, and Walnut Canyon National Monument 
with some 300 prehistoric cliff dwellings. 

Flagstaff itself is scenically located at the foot 
of the towering San Francisco Peaks. Its Museum 
of Northern Arizona is well worth a visit for an 


Highway above Hyde Park in northern New Mexico commands 
view of a less familiar section of vivid and varied Southwest. 


introduction to Southwestern lore. And some fifteen 
miles northwest of Flagstaff is the Arizona Snow- 
Bowl, on the western slopes of the San Francisco 
Peaks, where facilities include ski trails to suit 
every taste, three ski tows and a roomy, rustic lodge. 

Clustered around Flagstaff is a wide variety of 
attractions that include: 12,611- 
foot Humphrey’s Peak, highest in Arizona and of- 
fering views of five states and Mexico; Lake Mary 
with its fine fishing, swimming, boating, forest 
campgrounds and wildlife hunting; the lava flows 
of Sunset Crater; and via U.S. Alternate 89, lovely 
Oak Creek Canyon—an emerald, golden, red, mauve 
and azure wonderland of deep pine and juniper 
forests, rocky gorges, spectacular rock formations 
and exceptional outdoor recreation—considered to 
be one of the most beautiful spots in Arizona. 

In this area and extending down to the mile- 
high, resort city of Prescott, are fascinating Indian 


outstanding 


ruins like Montezuma Castle and Tuzigoot National 
Monument; scenic motor trips over the Senator 
Highway; Granite Basin Drive and Iron Springs 
Loop Drives; mineral springs like those at Castle 
Hot Springs, and scores of enchanting picnic and 
playground areas such as Mingus Mountain, Thumb 
Butte and Granite Dells. 


There are plenty of good accommodations in this 
section, posting rates of $3.50 to $7.00 per couple. 
However, tourists seeking the lush dude ranches 
where they can “go western” in grand style should 
head farther south for the old pioneer gold-mining 
town of Wickenburg with notable resorts like the 
Flying E Ranch, Kal-El Bar Ranch, Rancho de los 
Caballeros, and the Remuda Ranch. These places 
have“American Plan rates of $24.00 to $38.00 per 
couple per day. 


Perhaps the best place in Arizona to capture the 
atmosphere of the Old and New West is the capital 
city of Phoenix, a cosmopolitan oasis full of 
friendly people and bursting with the progressive 
pride of a new civilization rising from the remains 
of the 700-year-old Hohokam Indian culture. 


Side-Trip Splendors 


The “big” season opens late in the fall and con- 
tinues until late spring. And if the manifold pleas- 
ures of the city and its many resorts aren’t enough, 
Phoenix provides a tasty “icing” for its holiday 
cake in remarkable side trips such as those to South 
Mountain Park with its desert flora and picnicking 
facilities featuring modern conveniences like elec- 
trical outlets; the dramatic Apache Trail, noted for 
its recreational lakes, Indian associations and start- 
ling beauty; the Desert Botanical Gardens where 
you can see all kinds of desert plants, and Pueblo 
Grande Metropolitan Park where archeologist Odd 
Halseth has made a fascinating collection of Indian 
tribal songs and chants. 


About an hour south of Phoenix is Tucson, an- 
other noted winter resort that also is one of the old- 
est Spanish settlements in the West. It, too, has a 
carload of attractions: famed San Xavier del Bac 
Mission; the recreational areas of Tucson Mountain 
Park, Mt. Lemmon, Sabino Canyon and the Santa 
Cataline Mountains. And—a little more than an 
hour away—is Old Mexico, personified by the dual 
community of Nogales. 

There are scores of other fascinating places, like 
Globe, Tombstone, Casa Grande, the White Moun- 
tains and Chiricahua, waiting to provide some of 
the most diverse and enjoyable vacationing im- 
aginable. There is, actually, too much to see and 
do in one short vacation. 

A brief visit to Arizona and New Mexico is only a 
tantalizing appetizer. 4 
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ees BRAGS AGAIN, still, yet, 
whichever way you want to put 
it—this time about the variety of its 
scenic and vacation spots. They run 
the gamut from sandy beaches and 
resort islands to an inland ocean, 
from miniature mountains to tower- 
ing peaks and impressive canyons, 
from sophisticated cities to great 
open spaces and nature in the raw. 
One thing Texas doesn’t boast 
about, however, is its summer 
weather, which is likely to be on the 
steam furnace side—though humidity 
is low, we hasten to add. Best times 
for a Texas vacation, unless you want 
to go to the cool Hill Country around 
Kerrville in Southwest Texas or to 
the mountains in West Texas, are fall, 
winter and spring. 


Highway Help 


The Texas Highway Department 
operates travel information bureaus 
on all main highways entering the 
state, dispensing maps, folders, ad- 
vice and information. Forehanded 
tourists can write for information to 
Traffic Services Division, Texas High- 
way Dept., Austin 14.. Among other 
things, you'll get a map that has 
everything on it but a sample of ura- 
nium. 

Let’s start in the northeast and 
make a zigzag circle around the state. 
On the Texas-Oklahoma border is 
Lake Texoma, fourth largest man- 
made lake in the world. The alchemy 
of nature turned the famous red of 
this boundary river to the bluest of 
blue when it backed up to form the 
impressive lake, complete with white- 
capped waves, on what used to be 
prairies and rolling hills. There’s a 
lot of lake—312 square miles of it, 
with 1,200 miles of shoreline—so in 
spite of its zooming popularity (it 
has already topped that old veteran, 
Yellowstone), there are no_ traffic 
jams. 

So far, Texoma has no large ho- 
tels, but at least nine well-developed 
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By Ouilda Piner 


Travel Editor, Dallas Times Herald 


San Jacinto Monument, considered world’s 
tallest, honors Texas’ War for Independence. 


TEXAS 


resorts run the range of accommoda- 
tions. And naturally there are camp- 
ing grounds where a fisherman who 
really wants to rough it may pitch a 
tent. 

It’s mainly fishing that packs ’em 
in at Lake Texoma, where it’s a year- 
round sport. Almost any day the real 
fisherman can get a full string. Black 
bass, white (sand) bass, crappie, 
channel and blue cat, all varieties of 
perch are reeled in by the skilled and 
unskilled. In the fall, Texoma lures 
duck and geese hunters by the droves. 

Although fishing and boating lead 
the list of pastimes, there are others, 
such as aquaplaning and golf. One 
resort even has a midway, complete 
with ferris wheel and merry-go- 
round. Passenger cruisers make reg- 
ular sightseeing runs. 

To go westward in Texas, the 
traveler sooner or later hits Highway 
80, the transcontinental route. You’d 
do well to plan a stop at Western 
Hills, west of Fort Worth but still in 
the city limits. This motel-hotel-resort 
extraordinary, in less than a year of 
operating, has received all sorts of 
accolades and national recognition. 
Rates from $6.00 to $26.00 (the lat- 
ter for honeymoon cottages) include 
everything from new novels in every 
room to dog kennels. A dip in the 
swimming pool is just the right re- 
laxer after a day’s drive. Reservations 
need to be made well in advance, 
particularly for weekends, for the 
resort facilities are so popular with 
home-towners that they’re getting the 
Western Hills weekend habit. 


Island Resort 


About 75 miles west of Fort Worth 
is Possum Kingdom Lake, a popular 
fishing hole of gargantuan propor- 
tions. Cabins, fishing, camping and 
picnicking facilities are maintained in 
both parks which sprawl about the 
lake. One of the main resorts is on 
an island, and visitors phone across 
for a boat to pick them up. Trips to 
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Hell’s Gate and other scenic spots are 
available on commercial craft. 

It’s worth a trip up into the Pan- 
handle to see Palo Duro Canyon, 
twelve miles east of Canyon. It’s the 
surprise element that gets you first. 
As you ride over high, rolling plains, 
you come upon it suddenly, shock- 
ingly, this jumping-off place over 
1,500 feet deep. Vividly colored rain- 
bow-like formations of red, rose, vio- 
let, gold, pink and white stretch for 
miles along the cliffs, each band rep- 
resenting several centuries of time. 

An all-weather road descends from 
the level plains along the precipitous 
cliffs, making horse-shoe bends and 
curves until it reaches the compara- 
tively level floor of the canyon. Cor- 
onado Lodge at the canyon rim, offer- 
ing a generous view of the splendor 
of the gorge, has refreshments and 


Park development along its river has given 
San Antonio garden-like appearance. 


cabins. Down in the canyon, at Cow 
Camp, picnic and camping sites with 
all modern conveniences are free for 
an unlimited time, and rustic lodges 
are very reasonable. 

Either under a blazing Texas sun 
or by moonlight, the gorgeous color- 
ing of the canyon is an unforgettable 
sight. The Lighthouse and the Devil’s 


Tombstone are among the fourteen 


fantastic features that make Palo 
Duro worth seeing. 
Southward and westward, ’way 


back in “western” West Texas, are 
Texas’ tallest peaks, the Davis Moun- 
tains. Balmorhea State Park, at the 
entrance to the mountains, has the 
world’s largest walled swimming 
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Houston is booming, bustling metropolis, symbol of new, industrial Texas springing up. 


pool, fed daily by 26,000,000 gallons 
of clear, cool spring water. Cabins 
and concessions are regulated by the 
State Park Board to keep prices 
down. : 

Indian Lodge in the Davis Moun- 
tains State Park, altitude one mile, is 
built pueblo style, its sixteen rooms 
and apartments constructed at varied 
levels to give different views of the 
mountains. Dancing, riding trails and 
picnic areas supplement the scenery. 
Rates: $2.50 single; $7.50 for three. 

Five miles east is historic Fort 
Davis, erected by Jefferson Davis as 
protection against the Indians. The 
town of Fort Davis, a: mile-high spot 
with equable year-round climate, is 
the logical beginning of a 74-mile 
Scenic Loop through and around the 
Davis Mountains. The drive skirts 
Mount Locke, home of McDonald 
Observatory, and at a distance circles 
Mount Livermoore, the second high- 
est mountain in Texas (8,382 feet). 


Fort Davis would serve as a good 


base for an extended stay. 

The Scenic Loop drive is worth 
several trips, one especially for a visit 
to the Observatory and an examina- 
tion of the polished rocks at the Rock- 
pile. On clear days you can see Mex- 
ico, 100 miles away. 


EI Capitan and Gaudalupe Peak hold attention of autoists along U.S. Highway 62-180. 
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An 85-mile drive takes you 
through the ghost silver-mining town 
of Shafter and across the border to 
the Mexican town of Ojinaga. Good 
fishing, horseback riding, _ strolls 
among the old fort buildings, moun- 
tain climbs mild enough even for the 
sedentary and middle-aged make for 
interesting days and restful nights. 

Lovers of primeval grandeur won't 
want to miss Big Bend National Park 
(so called because it’s in the big 
bend of the Rio Grande River), one 
of the most unusual scenic areas in 
the country. Nature seems to have 
worked by contraries here. The strata 
of the earth are twisted in a manner 
to be found no place else. There are 
the great Chisos Mountains, sur- 
rounded by comparatively flat desert. 
And then the canyons, three of them 
—the Santa Elena, Mariscal and Bo- 
quillas, the biggest attractions of the 
park—with walls from 1,400 to 2,000 
feet high, remarkably colored. 

Along the way to the Basin, where 
the cottages and camp grounds are 
located, you can feel the climate and 
watch the vegetation change as the 
road attains an elevation of about 
7,000 feet before dropping down into 
the Basin. From the pass there are 
two views unparalleled in Texas—one 


| Mission San Jose, a National Historic Site, is beautiful example of old Spanish missions. 


over the road just covered, showing 
Persimmon Gap in the ranges extend- 
ing back on the Sierra del Carmen, 
40 miles away; the other in front, 
5,000 feet below, where the rolling 
hills and desert surround the moun- 
tains. As your car pulls on the steep 
grades you see why these are called 
the Ghost Mountains. 

It takes at least two days to get 
any grasp of the park, with at least 
one trip to a canyon as a minimum. 
There are roads to Santa Elena and 


Boquillas, even one from Santa Elena ° 


to Boquillas, but the last is not rec- 
ommended for city drivers. Scenic 
spots can be reached by trail. 

The park director says the place is 
most beautiful in the fall, when the 
colors of autumn foliage are a plus 
for the colors of the earth and rock, 
but it is interesting any time of the 
year. Limited accommodations in the 
Basin range from cottages without 
bath at $2.50 per person to one room 
with bath for four persons, $7.00. 

Neighboring towns make interest- 
ing stops. Alpine, elevation 4,484 
feet, is delightfully cool. Marfa, an 
attractive, clean, busy city, has an 
ideal summer temperature, averaging 
ii 

Back to the center of the state, 


Deep in the Heart of Texas, are the 
Highland “Lakes; where man _ has 
aided and abetted nature to make a 
super-colossal vacation area, six lakes 
strung throughout beautiful hills. The 
lake and hill country around Burnet 
and Austin is dotted with lakes, falls, 
parks and campgrounds. Three things 
a visitor definitely does not want to 
miss are Longhorn Caverns, the gi- 
gantic dam at Lake Buchanan and a 
drive across Mansfield Dam, over a 
mile long and as high as a 25-story 
building. 

Most visitors are-amazed at the 
magnificent underground formations 
of calcite, stalactites and other natu- 
ral beauties of Longhorn Cavern, 
third largest in the world. Just six 
miles off U. S. Highway 281, the 
state-owned cavern provides con- 
ducted tours every day on the hour 
from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Re- 
member, it’s air-conditioned by na- 
ture, and a light sweater is comfort- 
able. 

Lake Buchanan Dam, a multiple- 
arch, two-mile engineering marvel, 
is a popular tourist spot. An observa- 
tion tower is ideal for lounging and 
picture-taking. Motorists can drive to 
the dam itself, and pedestrians may 
walk out some distance on its 1,000- 


Travel Informaton Bureaus are run by Highway Department on main roads into state. 


foot expanse. A crust of bread tossed 
onto the water brings to the surface 
hundreds of fish. 

The anglers of this region brag of 
the fighting black bass; others like 
crappie, brim or bluegill—and of 
course ten- to 50-pound blue cat are 
common. Sailing is good, too, and 
the lakes are heavily populated by 
everything from small skiffs to cruis- 
ers. 

All along are modern tourist ac- 
commodations, some beside cool 
coves, some perched on deep wooded 
hills. Prices are kept low, and any- 
where in the Highland Lakes there 
are activities to fit even the most fru- 
gally planned vacation. On the lake- 
shore some families set up cots and 
take mid-afternoon naps under the 
trees. 

Camp fires, chuck wagon food, 


Legendary Alamo, shrine of Texas liberty, 
was founded in 1718 by Franciscan padres. 


square dancing, rodeos and _horse- 
back riding are practically ubiquitous 
throughout the Lone Star State, but. 
the dude ranch capital of Texas is in 
the Hill Country, around San Anto- 
nio, Kerrville and Bandera, where 
blue jeans and plaid shirts are prac- 
tically a uniform. There are ranches 
to suit every purse—several have 
their own airports, so a visitor can 
fly in, tie up his plane, untie his 
lasso and go after a maverick. 

The Hill Country, which is some 
of the most beautiful in Texas, is 
high, and cool. Vacationists fish in 
mountain streams, which are kept 
well stocked, hunt in season, play at 
being dudes or just relax. For those 
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Texas—Biggest and Braggingest of all Forty-eight States— 


Has Multiple Blessings to Back Up its Claim to Fame 


Judge Roy Bean Museum in Langtry is reminder of curious phase of early western justice. 


who don’t want a ranch but do enjoy 
the climate and the scenery there are 
plenty of tourist courts (many with 
housekeeping facilities) and some 
resort hotels. 

If it’s beach life a vacationist 
craves, there’s plenty of it in Texas, 
with 624 miles of Gulf Coast beaches. 
Corpus Christi, having built a cause- 
way to Padre Island, hopes to rival 
Miami Beach, for Padre’s strip is ev- 
ery bit as good. There are 131 miles 
of hard-sand beach down both sides 
of this knife-thin island. At the Cor- 
pus Christi end there’s already con- 
siderable development—a T-head fish- 
ing pier, bathhouse and restaurant. 
And Brownsville is working at devel- 
oping its end, with a road to join the 
two. 

All this is a fishing and playground 
center, a sportsman’s paradise. Some 
people have hopes of finding buried 
treasure, for it was here that Jean 
LaF itte and his crew retired to bury 
their gold after they’d raided ships 
along the Spanish Main. Less exotic 
loot has been found already. One 
beachcomber is reputed to have 
netted $500 from a single piece of 
mahogany he picked up. Many visit- 
ing housewives garner driftwood to 
add that latest touch to the decor of 
their homes. 

Galveston Island, at the other end 
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of the Texas Gulf, has for a long 
time been the state’s principal ocean 
playground. It’s a semi-tropical is- 
land, mild throughout most of the 
winter months. During the past two 
Oleander Bowl seasons on New Year’s 
Day, visiting gridsters went swim- 
ming in the Gulf. 


Fashioned after Jones Beach in 
New York, Stewart Beach features 
everything from a board walk and 


kiddieland to beach umbrellas and 
a skating rink. A $2,000,000 Pleasure 
Pier extends over a quarter of a mile 
into the Guif. The Marine Room, 
largest air-conditioned ballroom in 
the South, features dancing to name 
bands nightly. There’s other lively 
nightlife in Galveston too. Resort ho- 


-tels and courts line Galveston’s five- 


mile-long seawall. 

Texas cities have been omitted 
from this roundup. They have their 
own individual atmosphere, each with 
enough recreational offerings to fill 
a vacation. San Antonio and El Paso 
have a strong blend of Spanish- 
American civilization. Dallas is a cos- 
mopolitan center which particularly 
prides itself on its sophisticated en- 
tertainment schedule, sparked in the 
winter by ballet and the Metropolitan 
Opera and in the summer by the State 
Fair Musicals. Houston is the fastest 
growing metropolis and busiest sea- 
port in the state. Austin, where ev- 
ery night is moonlighted, has its 
town-academic-government circles. 

In a state which takes its name 
from Tejas, Indian word for friendly, 
hospitality has a meaning all its own. 
Texas brags, true. And you can enjoy 
a wonderful vacation finding out 
why! 4 


Charro Days is an annual event in Brownsville, marked by costumes and parades. 
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OKLAHOMA 


By C. Faye Bennett 


A A CENTER of air and rail transportation with 
its intersecting network of coast-to-coast high- 
ways, Oklahoma is a perennial open door to every 
kind of traffic. Twenty-two federal highways—in- 
cluding highway 66, recently dedicated as the Will 
Rogers Memorial—and 111 state highways trav- 
erse Oklahoma. 

The scenic setting unfolds over lush green plains, 
sloping uplands, skyline drives, broad valleys and 
a widely divergent countryside. More than twelve 
million acres of virgin forests add their attraction 
to the Ozark Region in the northeast, the Kiamichi 
Mountains in the southeast, the Arbuckles in the 
south central and the Wichitas in the southwest- 
ern area. Over 8,500 miles of paving winds in 
and out among Oklahoma’s sparkling streams, blue 
canyons, granite boulders, broad wheatfields, rich 
oil fields, famed cattle ranches and salt plains. 

With its man-made reservoirs and lakes, 31 ma- 
jor rivers and 215 sizeable creeks, the State of 
Oklahoma is said to rank second in water covered 
surface in the U. S. Anyone can fish in Oklahoma. 
You have but to put your folks in the car any sea- 
son of the year and head for your favorite spot 
where the angler may be seen flicking flies or wait- 
ing patiently for the crappie, perch, bass or catfish 
he is sure to land along the shore, beneath the big 
dams or in the well-stocked streams. Boats fastened 
to the tops of automobiles, trailers, campfires, fish 
fries, cabin cruisers, yachts and water skiers are a 
common part of the recreational pageantry of 


Oklahoma. 


Multiple-arched dam at Grand Lake is longest in the world. 
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Oklahoma's state capitol is completely 
surrounded by symbols of its wealth: oil derricks. 


Sixty-six-mile-long Grand Lake and placid Lake 
Spavinaw are side by side sisters in the tree-clad 
hills of northeastern Oklahoma. The red ripe tints 
of autumn add glory to 1,300 miles of shoreline 
around the 60,000-acre lake. The lake lengthens 
and tapers into many shady coves and inlets, and 
cabins and boats are available at a wide range of 


prices. Grand Lake is held in place by the longest 
~< multiple-arch dam in the world. 


Lake Spavinaw, the source of Tulsa’s water sup- 
ply, is fed with the crystal-clear spring water of 
Spavinaw Creek. A shady little park and many cab- 
ins are available along the lake. A second dam 
across Spavinaw Creek has just been completed by 
the City of Tulsa, which will not only add to the 
water supply, but will, at the same time, eventually 
add its lure to fishermen. 

The newest and one of the most elegant state 
parks in the nation is built around Lake Murray, 
near Ardmore, Oklahoma. The equal of the new 
$1,000,000 resort lodge and cabin area is not to be 
found anywhere in the southwest. The Lodge, 
which is built of redwood, stone and glass over- 
looks the blue water of the 6,000-acre lake. It has 
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a dining capacity for 300 people and 26 ultra-mod- 
ern guest rooms which rent from $6.00 to $8.00 
per night. The 78 modern cabins surrounding the 
Lodge cost from $4.00 to $8.00 per night, accord- 
ing to size and number of guests. 

Bait houses, snack bars, plenty of boat docking 
space with a choice of recreation, from fishing, 
swimming, horseback riding and dancing, are al- 
ways available at Lake Murray. For 50 cents a 
night you may pitch your tent in a quiet cove or on 
a sandy island. 

Lake Texoma, the more than 100,000-acre lake 
between Texas and Oklahoma, is connected with 
Lake Murray by a narrow ribbon of water. It 
splashes against the fourth largest earthen dam 
ever built. Texomaland lures more than three mil- 
lion annual visitors to this extensive lakeside resort 
with its 227 square miles of water extending 58 
miles east-west, and 42 miles north-south. From the 
mile-long Roosevelt Memorial Bridge across Lake 
Texoma, as far as you can see in any direction, 
the water is dotted with fishing boats, numerous 
cabins and fine bathing beaches. 

Catfish from the Great Salt Plains Lake in north- 
western Oklahoma are exceptionally well-flavored. 
The surrounding salt bed, nine miles wide and 
fourteen miles long, which brought scores of In- 
dians and buffalo to the scene in the early days of 
Oklahoma, now lends its picture-book beauty to the 
29,000-acre lake. Great Salt Plains Lake is a fa- 
vorite spot for hunters, fishermen and boatsmen. 

From the top of Mt. Scott, Oklahoma’s highest 
mountain, near Lawton, you may see the boulder- 


Lodge in Lake Murray State Park is fabulous hostelry. 


clad Wichita Mountains and look down on a nest of 
40 man-made lakes in the 61,480-acre Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge. No commercial accom- 
modations are available in the Refuge, but campers 
and fishermen are welcome to use the well-stocked 
lakes, and many prefer the open campfire under 
the stars to the four walls of a cabin. The Wichita 


Mountains, famed in history and legend, are the 
setting for the famous sunrise Easter Pageant 
which attracts hundreds of thousands to the scene 
annually. 

Many who visit the Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge see, for the first time in their lives, the lean 
and lanky Longhorn steer. The herd of 300 na- 
tive Longhorn cattle is one of the largest in the 
world. Other wildlife consists of 600 buffalo, 300 


elk and. numerous deer, antelope and wild turkey. 


Woolaroc Museum near Bartlesville packs in native, 
tourist alike with notable exhibit of Southwest history. 


The land of Oklahoma was originally set aside 
for the Indians. The Indian population today, with 
42 tribes represented, is about one-fifth the popula- 
tion of the state. After the Louisiana Purchase in 
1803, Oklahoma was assigned for the removal of 
the Five Civilized tribes: the Creeks, the Choctaws, 
the Cherokees, the Chickasaws and the Seminoles, 
as well as a dwelling place for tribes from other 
parts of the country. 

The historic sequence of the development of the 
southwest is told in the treasure store of imple- 
ments, arts and curios at the Philbrook Art Center in 
Tulsa. The Gilcrease Foundation of Tulsa has one 
of the richest stores of Indian paintings in the U.S. 

For a complete history, visit the amazing collec- 
tion of 45,000 exhibits at Woolaroc Museum, -near 
Bartlesville, which was founded by the late Frank 
Phillips. The precious store of paintings, curios, 
art, jewelry, implements, etc., has grown so rapidly 
that three additions have recently been added to 
house the treasures. More than 2,000 wild animals 
roam the 11,000 acres surrounding the Museum. 

Many are the “rags to riches” tales about the 
tent cities of Oklahoma which mushroomed to tow- 
ering skyscrapers with the discovery of oil in large 
quantities. Oklahoma City has the only capitol in 
the nation built on a major oil field. A series of tall 
derricks lead right down the parkway and up to 
the steps of the Capitol Building. Hundreds of der- 
ricks surround the Capitol and many hundreds 
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more are found south and east of Oklahoma City. 
The Oklahoma Historical Building, located on the 
Capitol grounds, is a fascinating place for students 
of history. 

Each of the State Parks of Oklahoma are located 
on, or near a body of water. Bath houses, overnight 
cabins, picnic units, shelters, swimming pools, 
lodges, community buildings and camp sites are 
available. State licenses are required for fishing 
and firearms are prohibited in the State Parks 


Will Rogers Memorial Building at Claremore is imposing 
$2,000,000 structure honoring Oklahoma’s famous humorist. 


which are game and wildlife sanctuaries. 

A pleasant surprise awaits those who have not 
visited Roman Nose State Park near Watonga. The 
rolling hills of the park boundary were at one 
time the home of Chief Roman Nose of the 
Cheyennes. A clear lake fed by bubbling springs, 
a swimming pool surrounded by rugged gypsum 
hills, picnic grounds, camp sites and a few modern 
cabins are available to tourists. 

The famous Salt Creek Canyon area, scene of the 
annual International Rattlesnake Roundup, said to 
be the nation’s most unusual sporting event, is only 
a few miles northwest of Roman Nose State Park. 

U. S. Highways 183 and 270 lead beyond Wa- 
tonga to Boiling Springs State Park and Lake Sup- 
ply. At the junction of Highways 50 and 64, south 
of Camp Houston, is Freedom, and across the Cim- 
arron River is rugged Cedar Canyon Park. This 
early Indian camping site is near Alabaster Cav- 
erns, known locally as “The Bat Caves.” In the 
one-and-a-half-hour trip through the caverns the 
sights include fantastic alabaster formations, un- 
derground lakes, and “the encampment room,” 
once used by Indians as a council meeting place. 
Blind Fish Cavern is inhabited by sightless trans- 
parent crayfish, Oklahoma’s Natural Bridge, 30 
feet high and 40 feet wide, is near the caverns. 

The old Ft. Gibson area in the eastern part of 
the state has been called a scenic and historic gold 
mine. The state’s newest playground in the 20,000- 
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acre Ft. Gibson Reservoir area includes Sequoyah 
State Park, named for the famous founder of the 
Cherokee alphabet. The early homes of Jefferson 
Davis and Zachary Taylor stand side by side in 
the restored Ft. Gibson stockade. 

Tahlequah, often called Oklahoma’s first town, 
“was the original home of the dispossessed Indians 
of Georgia, Florida and Alabama.” In no place in 
the state is there a more valuable storehouse of his- 
tory than can be found in the school libraries of 
Tahlequah. Annual strawberry festivals and dog- 
wood tours in the surrounding hills lure thousands 
of people to the region in the spring. Float trips 
down the Illinois River add a paradise of beauty to 
the fisherman’s dream. 

November 4, a state holiday commemorating the 
birthday of Oklahoma’s favorite son, Will Rogers, 
is celebrated with banners, bands and oratory at 
the $2,000,000 Memorial at Claremore, Oklahoma. 
The spacious stone building spreads its wings, like 


a huge bird, across the brow of the hill that Will 


Rogers had selected for his future home. The life 


of Will Rogers, from his cattle roping days on his 
father’s ranch to his achievements as vaudeville ac- 
tor, radio speaker, movie star, and columnist are 
portrayed in a wide diorama of thirteen scenes. 
There is also a collection of saddles from all over 
the world. The tomb faces the Memorial in a bower 
of evergreens. With the exception of the tomb of 
George Washington, the shrine of Will Rogers is 
visited by more people than any other shrine in 
America. 

Field trials are frequent events in Oklahoma. 


x 


All types of craft, from jaunty sailboats to 

luxurious cabin cruisers, enjoy Grand Lake’s waters. 
The pot of coffee on an open fire, the tuneful bay 
of the hounds, the do-si-do to the tune of a whin- 
ing fiddle, have continued to remain close to the 
heart of the Oklahoman. It’s part of the southwest 
pattern, while the oil gushes forth—creating mil- 
lionaires—and the visitor adapts himself to this 
somewhat paradoxical, fascinating American scene. 
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Entrance to the King’s Palace contains limestone formations 


which geologists estimate were sixty million years in the making. 


CARLSBAD CAVERNS 


ITUATED DEEP in the picturesque 

Southwest is one of the great 
phenomena of nature, Carlsbad Cav- 
erns, a monument to the slow march 
of time and the mighty potential of 
tiny drops of water. Anyone driving 
across the country on Route 66 has 
but to detour over 50 miles of good 
road from Albuquerque to spend a 
fascinating day deep in the bowels of 
the earth. The caverns have drawn so 
many eager visitors over a period of 
years that they have been made into 
a national park. 

The approach to the park is unim- 
pressive. There is no spectacular 
scenery as you leave the town of 
Carlsbad. Your first impression is 
that the Caverns are nothing more 
than a hole in the hillside. But as you 
descend the wide ramp that leads to 
the entrance and go through the vast 
arch that leads into them, you feel a 
cool breath of air, and begin to have 
a sense of the depths you will soon 
be exploring and the years that they 
were there unknown to all the world. 

You smell a strange odor, too, 
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By Brent Williams 


which becomes more pronounced as 
you proceed. It is the odor of guano, 
the excrement of bats, rich in miner- 
als and nitrates and one of the most 
valuable fertilizers in the world. The 
caverns have been a valuable source 
of this important by-product. 

Prehistoric Indians are believed to 
have known of the caves, but to have 
given them a wide berth because of a 
superstitious belief that they housed 
evil spirits. Even the “enlightened” 
visitor today has a brief sense of 
eeriness as the cool air touches his 
skin and the guano odor, a sickly 
sweet one, assails his nostrils. 

A cowboy in the late Nineteenth 
Century was the first white man to 
learn about the caverns, drawn there 
by curiosity about the great cloudlike 
formation he had observed nightly 
around dusk. On investigation, it 
turned out to be a great number of 
bats. They fly out to scavenge the 
countryside during the night, leaving 
at dusk and returning at dawn, with 
an acute sense of time divined mys- 
teriously despite their blindness. 


The enterprise and courage of this 
cowboy discoverer in plumbing the 
dark depths that had never been en- 
tered before have constituted a mod- 
est legacy to his son, who now oper- 
ates a souvenir stand on the lowest 
level, sells a booklet which tells of 
the Caverns’ discovery by his father, 
and prominently displays the kero- 
sene bucket with which he made his 
first tour of investigation. Since then, 
the United States, which set the area 
up as a national monument in 1923, 
and later as a national park in 1930, 
has installed electric light, a far more 
adequate way to see the magnificent 
beauties the caverns reveal. 

Geologists believe the presence of 
the caverns indicate the slow build- 
ing, over centuries, of a huge lime- 
stone reef in an ancient inland 
sea, where mysterious subterranean 
forces lifted the entire region far 
above it, at one point with the water 
working its way out of the tremen- 
dous remaining cavity, and _ ulti- 
mately, by seepage, through the lime- 
stone that makes up the cavern, de- 
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positing mineral in the chambers. 
As you make your way into the 


‘caverns, the air becomes definitely 


chill (the temperature is always 


around 56) so it is wise to wear a 


warm sweater or jacket. The ramp 
follows along the banks of the cav- 
ern and leads through many different 
rooms. With dramatic instinct, the 


“guides make theatrical use of the 


electricity, keeping the way before 


_ you always lit, and turning off the 


lights in back as you progress, so 
that you feel as though you are ven- 


_ turing into an inescapable fairy-land. 


Some of the limestone formations 
as you pass by are so thin they are 
almost transparent. Others are lace- 
like in their exquisite filagree pat- 


terns. Visitors are cautioned not to 


touch them, as the merest touch of 


the hands with their natural oils 


would darken and discolor the deli- 


cate, fragile beauty. 


The ramp follows around the 
caves’ banks, leading through many 
different rooms, all similar in feel- 
ing, but each different in size and 
shape. Some are so narrow you must 
go single file. Others give an illusion 


of endless space. Many of the cav- 


erns’ chambers have not yet been 
opened to the public, but all will 
eventually be made available. It 
takes around an hour to reach the 
more fascinating part of the cav- 
erns, their wonders being revealed 
gradually. 


The Big Room is “piece de» resistance’ of 


trip through cavern wonderland of Carlsbad 


Rock of Ages is one of many bizarre forms nature has patiently shaped over centuries. 


The first really scenic chamber 
you enter is the Green Lake Room, 
which gets its name from a still pool 
of water beside the trail. Beyond, 
through a tunnel, you*come into the 
King’s Palace, with a network of cav- 
ern formations. The Queen’s Cham- 
ber has magnificent curtains of cal- 
cite. After this comies the Papoose 
Room, so-called because its forma- 
tions resemble tiny wigwams. 

The highlight of wonders, though, 
is revealed in the Big Room where 
you are overwhelmed by the immen- 
sity of its chambers and the beauty 
of the small chambers leading to it. 
The Big Room has been formed in 
the shape of a huge cross, 2,000 feet 
long and 1,100 feet across, with a cir- 
cumference which the visitor follows 
for a mile and a quarter. Its Giant 
Dome, 62 feet high, sixteen feet 
across, is one of the most astounding 
cavern formations in the world. 

For my part, I can only say that it 
looked like a skylight to heaven, 
leading from some queer enchanted 
underworld. Pools with lilies floating 
in them, and hundreds of odd 
gnome-like shapes you could almost 
believe are alive, add to the feeling 
of entrancement. 

Throughout the three and a half 
hours it takes to explore the caverns 
you are accompanied not only by a 
guide who has a wealth of historical 
and geological information to im- 
part, but by a specially trained 
woman capable of administering first 


aid in the event of any accident. 

As you reach the bottom level, 750 
feet down, there is a stand that sells 
box lunches, with tables and benches 
nearby. The well-known devotion to 
plumbing conveniences is in evidence 
here too, for the custodians of the 
Park have provided the most modern 
of the rest rooms. 

Happily the intrusion of modern 
considerations for physical comfort 
is once more evident before you leave 
the caverns, in the presence of ele- 
vators which return you to the 
ground. Still another current note 
hard by this wonder of antiquity is a 
tremendously large parking space 
which is needed to accommodate the 
vast numbers of daily visitors. 

It is best to arrange.your ascent to 
the surface made by elevators just 
around dusk so that you can see the 
truly imposing exodus of the bats. 
With some inexplicable primeval in- 
stinct they fly out in battalions, swirl 
around the mouth of the cave and 
take off. They come in such numbers 
that those hoping to capture a picture, 
find that they darken the landscape, 
and obscure the remaining light 
so that photography is virtually 
impossible. 

If you wish, you may spend the 
night nearby either at Carlsbad itself 
where there is an excellent hotel and 
numerous tourist cabins, or at White 
City, down the road a piece, where 
there are modern motels and a 
restaurant. ¢ 
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The Comet is remarkably free from vibration as attested to 
by house of cards and non-smokers’ cigarette test. 


Absence of any sign of 
an engine, propeller 
or other moving parts 
creates illusion 

of plane standing 
still in space. 


Bee COMET jetliners have ushered in a new era in 

air transportation with commercial jet service al- 

ready established between London and Johannesburg and 

London and Ceylon. Plans are completed for a London- 
Singapore route with extension to Tokyo in the formu- 

Complex-appearing : \ ‘ 

controls have lative stage. Its pioneering efforts have hastened the 

Spartan-like ? 5 : 

slmvplicitycompered world’s entry into the jet age. 

to intricacies 


of conventional 
multi-engined planes. 


Ancient and modern means of transportation meet on 
the Comet’s journey to Johannesburg. 
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special gift catalog 


hop and Nave 


Once again, the NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
comes to the assistance of its members and presents 
a distinguished array of gift suggestions 


admirably suited to Christmas giving. 


All items are offered for sale by 

the Periodical Sales Co. of Chicago, Illinois. 
The NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB has carefully 
checked the merchandise listed and certifies 
it to be exactly as stated. In most cases, 
prices shown were found to be lower than 
those offered for sale in retail stores shopped 
by staff members. Unless otherwise specified 
all prices include Federal Tax. 


Please do not send your orders to TRAVEL 
or to the NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB. 

Fill in the order blank on page 34 

and mail it to Periodical Sales Co. 
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sek 2ho 
Dinson Travel Alarm 


An indispensable, dependable companion for 
anyone who travels! All metal case, 24 
Karat gold plated on brass, heavily lacquered 
and baked. Contains the smallest precision 
2 jewel movement made in the United States. 
Special alloy compensating hair-spring to 
give more accurate time regardless of tem- 
perature variations. 


$8.95 


+ G 302 
Dinson Round Alarm 


A charming clock that is equally at home in 
milady’s boudoir or a gentleman’s den. Pre- 
cision made movement that is compact and 
accurate. Special teeth on wheels and pinions 
generated to give smooth motion. Sure, non- 
fail alarm is fully automatic. Felt padded. 


$9.95 


+ G 301 
Dinson Square Alarm 


A practical beauty that fits in any place 
where time is important—bedroom, din- 
ette or office. All metal case—24 Karat 
gold plated on brass. Need not be pol- 
ished, just wiped off to retain luster. Pre- 
cision movement, automatic alarm. 


$9.95 
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+ B100 
Marine Clock by Seth Thomas 


An unusually durable clock built for marine 
use. The well designed case is of molded 
black Bakelite and has polished brass overlay 
in front. Completely waterproof—legible nu- 
merals set on light background. The ideal 
gift for the boat owner or the den of any 
nautical minded man. 


$38.50 


#3E 
Seth Thomas 
Electric Alarm Clock 


An unusually versatile model which combines the 
beauty and quality of an occasional clock with 
the utility of a mellow-toned alarm movement. 
Suitable for cabinet, table, desk or boudoir. 
Luminous numerals are against a rich brown 
background with ivory center. Brass sash and 
feet. 


$11.00 


+ 3C 


Seth Thomas 
Electric Time Clock 


A delightfully decorative clock with a nauti- 
cal air—reminiscent of the sea—yet suitable 
for any setting. The “honey-tone” solid ma- 
{ hagony case and wheel are accentuated by 
polished brass spokes and sash. The numerals 
and hands are in dark design on brass dial. 


$15.95 
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+ B 101 
Portable Electric Broiler 


This oversize broiler will make a 
shiny, labor saving addition to 
every kitchen. All your broiling is 
done quick as a wink under high 
infra-red charcoal style heat. Re- 
movable tray for easy handling and 
speedy cleaning. Made by Broil- 
king in triple plated copper and 
chrome offset by durable black 
handles. 


$34.95 
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# 5-54 
Portable Bar by Kraftware 


The ideal gift for the hostess who 
specializes in terrace and outdoor 
entertaining—or TV_ set owners 
who like chewing with their view- 
ing. Stands 2 feet high with frame 
of sturdy wrought iron: shiny alu- 
minum tray and four porcelain 
covered metal dishes. Insulated 
bucket that keeps ice for hours. 
Your choice in vivid colors. 


$29.95 


+28 
Coaster—Ash Tray Set 


A double-duty gift that’s high 
in practicality and low in price. 
Genuine sterling silver bands 
lend a richness that belies its 
cost. Used as coasters or ash 
trays—stack neatly to save 
space when not in use. 


Set of four $4.00 
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COMPOTE DISHES 


For the modern hostess well versed in the art of 
gracious entertaining, the compote dish has special 
meaning. It sums up the regal luxury of all her 
preparations adding the crowning touch to all her 
table appointments. We present three classic ex- 
amples of genuine sterling silver by Fisher priced 
much lower than their rich beauty indicates. 


+ 903 

Stands 534” _Diameter 512” 
Weighted Base Pierced Design 
Sterling Silver $11.50 


+ 906 K 

Stands 6” Diameter 614” 
Weighted Base Floral Design 
Sterling Silver $11.50 


+ 932 

Stands 534” Diameter 512” 
Weighted Base Pierced Design 
Sterling Silver $8.50 
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Cigarette Urn and Ashtrays 


Beautifully wrought of sterling silver by 
Fisher. A lovely, practical gift that blends 
utility with decorativeness. Urn is in 
bright finish, hollow base, with Gadroon 
border and stands 3” high. Matching ash 
trays in same finish and design in classic 


style. 

Complete Set $9.00 

Urn $7.50 

Ash Trays $2.45 each 


+ F 720 


Sugar and Cream Set 


Fashioned by Fisher, this lovely duet 
of sterling silver will go in any type 
home of modern or classic decor. At- 
tractive plain design will lend charm 
and dignity to the dinner table. Each 
stands 34,” high with weighted base 
to insure against tipping. Creamer has 
¥, pint capacity. 


Complete set $13.50 


#+ 141 & 144 
Bon Bon Dish 


Sterling silver bon bon dish of a hundred 
uses that will win the thanks of everyone 
who entertains. Ideal for snacks, cookies, 
nuts as well as candy. Done in graceful 
shell design and poised on ball feet it fits 
into every type home. Comes in two sizes. 


+ 141—8'% x 5% $19.50 
# 144—5x 5 $13.50 


+ 100G 
Bon Bon Dish 


A remarkable dish for which the 
enterprising hostess will find a 
hundred- and one uses. The sim- 
ple Gadroon border lends a dis- 
tinguished note which blends with 
all silver patterns. It is a basic 
piece around which to build a 
collection, 


$10.50 
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+ 813G 
Console Sticks 


Candle light at dinner adds 
a festive note that is rapidly 
becoming the vogue in all 
circles. Here is a pair of con- 
sole sticks that blend with 
other patterns of sterling. 
Beautifully wrought by Fisher 
with versatile Gadroon pat- 
tern on top and base. Height 
31,”—diameter of weighted 


base 312”. 
The pair $11.75 


+ 155 
Napkin Holder 


An expensive looking gift—delicate in de- 
sign, it dresses up the buffet table yet is 
remarkably low in price. Etched in gleaming 
silyerplate. Every home where late entertain- 
ing is the rule should have one. Beautifully 
boxed. 


$2.40 
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+ 453 


Salt’ and Pepper 
Shakers 


No formal table setting 
is complete without a 
pair of silver shakers. 
This set of sterling sil- 
ver by Fisher has been 
selected for style, bal- 
ance and blendability. 
Of Classic Colonial de- 
sign they'll bring out the 
beauty of every place 
setting. Weighted base 
—5¥%,” high. 


The pair $14.75 


# 1114 


Sterling Silver Steak Set 


The gift that is sure to be welcomed 
in every home where gracious living is 
the rule. Genuine sterling silver, 
smartly designed and finished in au- 
thentic Danish pattern. Carver blade 
of finest imported Sheffield stainless 


steel. Each in its own trim box. 
Individually priced $3.50 
The matching pair $7.00 
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For any photographic equipment not displayed on this page, write to Dept. PC. 


P120—COMPLETE PRECISION 35mm. CAMERA 
OUTFIT—The RIVAL 35 will quickly become your 
personal traveling companion wherever you go. 
Smart and compact this precision 35mm camera— 
imported from Germany—folds up to fit in your 
pocket or purse. Lens is a fast f3.5, coated, color- 
corrected Anastigmat. Famous Prontor-S shutter 
has speeds from 1 second to 1/300 second, plus 
B for longer exposures. Takes 20 or 36 exposure 
film in glorious color or sparkling black-and- 
white. Has built-in self-timer for self portraits or 
groups. Finished in black morocco grain and satin- 
chrome. Complete outfit includes camera, DeLuxe 
leather eveready carrying case, flash gun for in- 
door pictures. An extremely good value at 39.95. 


P123——HIGH-QUALITY FOLDING ROLLFILM 
CAMERA—The BOWER-X, made by precision 
German manufacturers, this camera takes 
pictures in the size most favored by Ameri- 
can users: 214x314, inches. Features two 
viewfinders, one on the camera body for 
taking fast action, folds flat when not in use 
—and the other mounted on shutter body for 
snapshots of people and scenery. Genuine 
leather bellows for long life. Steinheil Cassar 
f6.3 lens is anti-reflection coated and set in 
a Vario shutter. Synchronized for flash. Snaps 
into action to record your trip. Takes 8 pic- 
tures on 620 film. 21.50. Eveready leather 
carrying case with shoulder strap ... 6.50 
(P123A) 
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For any photographic equipment not displayed on this page, write to Dept. PC. 


P122——-ANSCO REDIFLEX CAMERA OUTFIT—A 
complete, easily portable picture taking unit which 
stores compactly in a sturdy, scuff-proof gadget 
bag. Takes pictures, as easily as pushing a button 
—jindoors or out. Camera is twin-lens reflex type 
which takes 12 pictures 21/4,” x 21,” in size on 
120 rollfilm. Camera is in focus from 6 feet to in- 
finity. Shutter release is placed conveniently at 
front of camera. Complete outfit includes: Rediflex 
camera, flash unit with batteries, 6 flashlamps, 2 
roll of film, a portrait lens attachment for close- 
ups, and an eveready camera carrying case—all 
packed in a pigskin grained gadget bag. A budget 
value at 24.35. 


: P121—FAMOUS NAME 21/,” x 
: 21,’ TWIN-LENS REFLEX CAM- 
ERA OUTFIT—This well known, 
high-quality twin-lens reflex 
camera is offered complete with 
a Genuine leather eveready car- 
rying case, and flash gun for in- 
door pictures. Easy to focus, easy 
to use camera using 1 20 rollfilm. 
You see the picture exactly as it 
will be captured on the negative. 
Focusing the image sharply on 
the screen focuses the taking 
lens. Coated f3.5 color-corrected 
Meritar lens takes fine color and 
black-and-white pictures. Vario 
shutter has 4 speeds. Camera 
is sturdily built, all metal. Fin- 
ished in black enamel. Complete 
outfit costs 39.95. 
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For any photographic equipment not displayed on this page, write to Dept. PC. 


P125—-WORLD FAMOUS PRESS CAMERA OUTFIT 
—Pacemaker CROWN Graphic camera outfit for 
the serious photographer. Camera has the re- 
renowned Grafic features. 135mm f4.7 coated 
Wollensak lens in synchronized for flash Wollen- 
sak Rapax shutter. Complete outfit contains: Pace- 
maker Crown Graphic camera; installed coupled 
rangefinder; 2 cell flashgun with reflector, sole- 
noid, cord; 4x5 film pack adapter; 4x5 double 
film holder; lens hood, filter holder, set of 4 opti- 
cal glass filters; plus a strong press carrying case. 
Total value: $324.75. Priced at a low 219.00 
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P124——VOIGTLANDER PRECI- 
SION CAMERA—small, light- 
weight camera takes 12 21, x 
2% pictures in glorious color 
and black-and-white—just large 
enough for your album. The PER- 
KEO I has all essential features 
for top-quality picture taking. 
Vaskar .f4.5 coated lens in 
Pronto shutter with speeds from 
1/25 to 1/200 second with built- 
in flash contacts and built-in self- 
timer. Built-in double exposure 
prevention device and other fea- 
tures make this camera fool- 
proof. Focusing lens has en- 
graved depth-of-field ring to 
show sharpness of focus at any 
setting. Smart, compact, with 
chrome irim. A _ remarkable 
value at 49.50. Eveready carry- 
ing case ...... 8.50 (P124A) 


P126—ACCURATE EXPOSURE METER—The NOR- 

WOOD DIRECTOR is the perfect accessory for the 

traveling picture taker. Measures the amount of | 
light available and determines the perfect ex- 

posure for color pictures. Approved by many Hol- 

lywood cameramen. 31.95 

Leather eveready carrying case .. 1.89 (P126A) 
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For any photographic equipment not displayed on this page, write to Dept. PC. 


P127——-GET PROFESSIONAL EFFECTS with this 
budget priced 8mm movie camera. Extremely sim- 
ple to operate, the REVERE 55 movie camera has a 
recessed, coated, f2.8 lens with a built-in lens 
shade. Has built-in device which automatically 


’ blends scenes together just as Hollywood profes- 


sionals do. Powerful motor for extra-long 10 foot 
film run. Click stops in lens assure accurate expo- 
sures. Accurate, self-setting footage meter is 
built-in. Exposure guide engraved on camera 
body. Continuous run and single frame exposure 
devices incorporated in design. 69.50 
REVERE 85 8mm projector—500 wait lamp. 
124.50 (P127A) 
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P128—16mm MOTION PICTURE FANS WILL AP- 
PRECIATE these two fine cameras. For taking 
black-and-white or color motion pictures. The Bell 
and Howell AUTO-LOAD is a pocket-sized camera 
holding 50 feet of easily loaded magazine film. 
Interchange film at any time without losing a 
frame. Fast f2.5 coated lens. 5 film speeds includ- 
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ing slow-motion 64 frames per second. Lenses are 
interchangeable. Built-in exposure guide and en- 
closed positive viewfinder. 142.50. Bell and How- 
ell AUTOMASTER is similar in specifications to the 
Autoload, but incorporates a three lens turret for 
versatile movie-making. Comes with coated f2.5 
lens. 179.50 (P128A) 
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For any photographic equipment not displayed on this page, write to Dept. PC. 


P129—LIFE-LIKE THREE-DIMENSIONAL PICTURES—so real you expect — 
to see the people pictured move and talk. The STEREO-REALIST is 
an extremely accurate 35mm camera with microscopically matched, 
coated f3.5 lenses. Coupled rangefinder assures sharp, clear pictures. 
Optical viewfinder, centered between lenses, eliminates parallax. 
Shutter has speeds from 1 to 1/150 second and is flash synchro- 
nized. 159.50. 
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More powerful model featuring same construction but with 
300 watt lamp and powerful blower cooling—VIEWLEX - 
Model 33Z V-33 .................--- 62.48 (P132A) 


P130—STORE YOUR SLIDES AND KODACHROMES 
in this compact, sturdy slide file. Holds 150 35mm 
slides in numbered compartments. Index in cover 
shows you where every slide is. All steel with snap 
locks and handle. 3.95 


P131——PICTURE - IN - A - MINUTE 
CAMERA—the famous POLA- 
ROID camera takes a picture 
and develops it and prints it 
within the camera body. Pre- 
sents you with your picture in 
one minute. Take no chances of 
losing that elusive shot. With 
this camera you can repeat each 
picture until it turns out just the 
way you wanted it. Takes 8 big 
pictures. Simple, easy operation 
produces fine pics. 89.75 


P132——PROJECT YOUR SLIDES 
BRILLIANTLY. Color and black- 
and-white slides come to life for 
your audiences with these well 
made, easily set-up, easily 
stored projectors. Project 2x2 
and Bantam slides. All metal 
construction with 5 inch coated 
lens, twin compartment slide 
carrier for fast slide changing, 
and 150 watt lamp. VIEWLEX 
Model V-3 ...38.05 
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P133-1—8 x 26 BINOCULARS—Imported from Ger- 
many. Powerful 8 power prism binoculars are high 
quality at a budget price. Feature center focusing 
with adjustment for individual eye spacing. Com- 
plete with carrying case ond neck. strap. 

24.95 plus 20% federal excise tax 


P133-2—7 x 35 BAUSCH AND LOMB TYPE BINOC- 
ULARS—For all around use you can't beat these 7 
power imported prism binoculars. Lightweight, 
strongly constructed, fully achromatic coated lenses. 
Central focusing with separate focusing eyepiece. 
Complete in leather carrying case with neck strap. 

49.50 plus 20% federal excise tax 


P133-3—8 x 30 WOLLENSAK ESCORT BINOCU- 
LARS—An ideal glass for mountain, country and 
long distance use. Lightweight, moisture-proof and 
dustproof, Center focusing with individual focusing 
eyepiece. Coated optics. Complete with carrying 
case and neck strap. 

79.95 plus 20% federal excise tax 


P133-4—10 x 50 ZEISS DEKAREM BINOCULARS— 
One of the best, top-quality, precision made prism 
binoculars available. Made by the famous Zeiss 
manufacturing company whose precision optical in- 
struments are known throughout the world. Coated 
brilliant optics, center focusing, lightweight. Mois- 
ture- and dustproof. Excellent night glasses. Com- 
plete with leather carrying case and strap. 

195.00 plus 20% federal excise tax 


MELTON & 
MOVIE & 
VIEWERS 


P134—See 8mm MOVIES WITHOUT A PROJECTOR—The Melton 
Movie Viewer is the perfect ‘‘pocket sized movie theatre.’’ Fits into 


the palm of your hand, yet you can see any 50 foot 8mm movie in 


4 


it. So easy a child can operate it. For color or black-and-white 
movies. Only 4.95 
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P135——-COMPACT FOLDING PRO- 
JECTION SCREEN—30x40 glass 
beaded screen for brilliant pro- 
jection of your slides and mo- 
tion pictures. Screen retracts in- 
to metal case. Tripod folds for 
easy storing. An excellent value 
at 9.95 
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ENJOY 


PROFESSIONAL 
MOVIES 


in your own home. 


Advertisement 


Treat your family and friends to the finest films produced in the luxury of your own home! We have 
films to suit every age group, every taste and every occasion. 


TRAVEL 


Beautiful views of the scenic won- 
ders you’ve always wanted to see. 
P245 Romantic Italy 
P242 Escape in Canada 
P241 Caribbean Holiday 
P240 Yellowstone 
P239 Florida Holiday 
P238 Grand Canyon 
P237 Rome 
P236 Bermuda 
P234, America’s Wonderland 
P224 California Picture Book 
P218 Mexico 
P211 New York 
P208 Hawaii 
P975 Belgium 
P981 Norway 
P979 Holland 


CARTOONS 


Made primarily for children, they 
continually make a big hit with every- 
one, every time they’re shown. 


WOODY WOODPECKER 
P464 Beach Nut 
P493 Well Oiled 
P494 Solid Ivory 


FAIRY TALES 

P765 Jack and-the Beanstalk 
P762 Puss in Boots 

P760 Big Bad Wolf 

P757 Little Black Sambo 


TINY TOT 

P250 Along Came a Duck 
P251 Grandfather’s Clock 
P252 A Little Bird Told Me 
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SPORTS 


Thrilling action shots of experts in 
exciting outdoor sports. 
P371 Football Parade of 1952 
P370 Babes in Sportland 
P363 Racquet Action 
P354 Fishing Fun 
P369 Water Daredevils 
P8 Monarchs of Ring #1 
P10 A Man, Dog & Gun 
P23 Sun Valley Ski Chase 
P26 Play Better Golf #1 
P27 Play Better Golf #2 
P34 Let’s Go Fishing 


WESTERNS 

Famous stars bring the exciting 
action of the old West right into your 
home. 


BUSTER CRABBE 
P355 Border Badman 
P359 Stagecoach Outlaws 


TOM MIX 
P572 Terror Trail 
P571 Guns of Vengeance 


HOPALONG CASSIDY 
P573 Rustler’s Valley 
P567 Danger Trail 

P562 Bar 20 Rides Again 
P574 Trail Dust 


COMEDIES 


Your favorite comedians get into 
hilarious situation you can enjoy 
time and again. 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO 
P818 Midget Car Maniacs 
P816 High Flyers 

P808 No Indians, Please 
P654 Oh! My Achin’ Tooth 


W. C. FIELDS 
P817 Hurry, Hurry 
P813 The Great Chase 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
P654 Love Pangs 

P655 Sparring Partner 
P650 Laughing Gas 
P657 The Champion 


LAUREL & HARDY 
P110 County Hospital 
P111 The Hoosegow 
P112 Hog Wild 


ADVENTURE 
Kings of the jungle and sea photo- 
graphed in their native haunts and 
in captivity. 
P613 Jungle Marauder 
P610 Undersea Life 
P609 Giants of the Sea 
P634 Ten Fathoms Deep 
P630 Circus at the Zoo 
P627 Caged Fury 
P626 Bruin’s Great Adventure 
P623 Chimp on the Farm 
P618 Lion-Tiger Fight 
P609 Here Comes the Circus 


NEWS 


Priceless Records! Authentic on- 
the-spot scenes of Great Events! Each 
year from 1938-1952, complete on 
one reel. 


PRICE LIST 

16mm Headline Edition ..... $ 2.95 

16mm Complete Edition ..... 9.75 

16mm Sound DeLuxe ....... 21.75 
8mm Headline Edition ..... 1.95 
8mm Complete Edition ..... 5.95 
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TAPE RECORDERS 


For tape or wire recorders not displayed on this page, write Dept. PC. 


P 137——AMPRO 731-R—A lightweight, easily 
portable tape recorder, compactly designed for 
excellent sound reproduction. Extremely simple to 
operate. Records up to two hours. Ultra-sensitive, 
hand type microphone. Powerful oval loud- 
speaker. 33/,” per second recording/playing 
speed. Automatically erases when new recording 
is desired. Complete with microphone in rich 
leatherette covered case. 119.75 


~ 


P 138——BRUSH SOUNDMIRROR TAPE RECORDER— 
Beautiful portable model. Record up to 30 minutes 
of uninterrupted music or voices. Tape speeds: 
7,” per second. Automatic safety fectures. 
Automatic erasure when re-recording on used 
tape. Fast forward speed, fast rewind. Index scale 
for immediate location of recording section. Wide 
range microphone has detachable desk stand. 
Complete with sturdy carrying case. 279.50 
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P 136—REVERE T-700—Extraordinarily rich tonal 
quality. Plays up to two hours on a 7” reel. Fea- 
tures balanced tone conirol, simple push-button 
operation. Big 6x9 Alnico speaker. High speed 
forward and reverse. Simple threading. This 
beautifully designed instrument comes complete 
with microphone, radio attachment cord, two 
reels, in attractive carrying case ....... 225.00 


P 139——-WEB-COR Model 210—Quality tape re- 
corder for capturing voice or music with true fidel- 
ity. Two recording speeds: 33/,” per second and 
71/,” per second. Records for 2 hours on cne reel. 
Automatically stops at end of tape. Two recording 
heads and two motors assure smooth, efficient 
operation. 6” speaker. Complete with micro- 
phone, power cord, take-up reel, 7” reel of tape, 
sturdy, attractive carrying case. 187.50 
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THIS IS YOUR 
ORDER FORM 
Now you may do the bulk of your Christmas shopping without leav- 


ing your easy chair. All you do is select the items you want—specify 
the quantity and key numbers of each—list the cost—then total the 


amount and enclose your payment. 


In that way, you are assured of prompt, efficient service and make 
certain that you get all the items you want. Remember, the safest way 
of shopping by mail is to remit by personal check or Postal Money 
Order. If you must send currency, be sure to wrap coins in heavy card- 
board. Stamps are not accepted. Payment must accompany each order 


—no C. 0. D.’s. 


PERIODICAL SALES CO. 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed please find $...... for the following items to be sent to: 
NAME waite hhc oa ai ccc: Teele soc layed Sls nokSiacy lace Oe ts teats ESE ea aon 
ADDRESS ee or oices wigis © gis oe Es: GRE er lee Nive tas baie bee ae 
CITY ce Scares cote pantie CUA Uae Ce EES ROR 63 Soe ZONE..... STATES 2% Waa diet le eae eee 
Quan- : Article . Quan- Article : 
tity Article Wanted Nomis Price tity Article Wanted Nomber Price 


Send all orders to: PERIODICAL SALES COMPANY 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: to create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist the good roads, safety first, city beau- 
tiful, and all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship with the people of the world in order 
to secure the cause of international peace 
and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark; 
Firms: American Express Co., Belgian Tourist Com- 
mission, French National Railroads, Scenic Inns of 
America. 


New Hotels Added to Club List: 
Point Motel—Morro Bay, Calif. 
Westchester Normandy—Miami Beach 41, Fla. 
Bagdad on the Biscayne—Miami Beach, Fla. 
George Washington Hotel—St. Louis, Mo. 
Holiday Inn—Intervale, N. H. 


Cancellations: 
Sprucewold Lodge—Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
Pine Crest Inn—Tryon, North Carolina 
Nichewaug Inn—Petersdam, Mass. 
The French Lick Hotel—French Lick, Ind. 
Hotel DeSoto—Savannah, Ga. 
Hotel Yancey—Grand Island, Nebraska 
Lafayette Hotel—Old Orchard Beach, Maine 
Hotel El Rancho—Gallup, New Mexico 
Williams Inn—Williamstown, Mass. 
The Inlet—Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla. 
Hotel Nacional—Cuba 
Regis Hotel—Mexico City 
Split Rock Lodge—White Haven, Pa. 
The Wigwam—Litchfield Park, Ariz. 
Paso Robles Inn—Paso Robles, Calif. 
Cliff Hotel—North Scituate Beach, Mass. 
Mar Monte Hotel—Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Flora Hotel—Rome, Italy 


Affiliated hotels may cancel without notice. Such cases are beyond the con- 
trol of the NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB which cannot be held responsible, 


Planning a trip? 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


TS TS CSG) 0 0 a 


OS Seo 0 On SPOS SIO SiCmCE ORCC ICRC IT iC SiC CCC nt iC it ir a iar et at 


and would like information on: 


Plane Bus Hotels 
Ship Train Package trip 

BI UCre WHUDe sacra: |. in my party. I plan to 
NAVE cease eye i's<s|s ANI ATCIMEM eater tape hau «cs, 9 ic esthe 


Approximate amount of money I wish to spend ...... 


NEY? tS ee Membership #....... 


Send information to: 


Dwatihieeey = oS us nek Coes AES AS os Oe eee 
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Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
a minimum of two weeks for processing of 
your request. 


Iam planning a trip from.................. 


tO oad enue talib and would like a routing 


NEARS Rigo eh pha eens Seka ee Sees 


Namie Pree tS aegis, ta ok ernest hemes Be 
Memibersutp. Nou gen: \ 0a tone tek artes 
A MARS Se Mbe ss .<s meee wate to nea oe ek 
Gitydepea ee ees on ee 
Zonewa eee tate ec jroo on ene oes 


Black velvet trim highlights this 
suit and coat combination in Black 
Watch plaid by Duchess Royal. 


opay’s “two weeks with pay” are 
T a far cry from the seashore and 
mountain excursions of a few years 
ago. Travel by air now allows a my- 
riad selection of fabulous American 
vacation spots to choose from. One 
of the most popular choices is our 
sunny Southwest. 

Miss Working Girl in preparing for 
two fun-filled weeks in the Southwest 
should choose her basic wardrobe 
sensibly. 

Remember to use a basic color 
plan. Coordinate your clothes around 
navy, brown, grey or black, using 
contrasting or blending colors for 
accessories. Don’t overload. You can 
always buy personal items as you 
need them. 

Autumn in the Southwest finds the 
days warm and sunny while the nights 
are cool enough in some localities to 
merit a topcoat, an important item in 
your wardrobe. 

The way you pack can make or 
break your vacation. No one wants 


Permanently pleated dress in guaranteed 
washable Orlon by Henry Rosenfeld 
is an excellent choice for traveling. 


Packed tor 
Pleasure 


By Mary Gordon 
TWA Travel Director 


Basic Travel Wardrobe 


~ 


travel suit, full skirt (tweed or 
plaid) 


girdles (nylon, easily washable) 
hats 


1 topcoat 

1 tailored suit, slim skirt, basic color 

I afternoon dress 

1 cocktail or short formal dress 

1 shirtwaist dress 

1 cardigan 

2 sets nylon lingerie (bras, slips, 
panties) 

2 blouses 

2 

ZA 


(beret or travel hat—one 


packable dress hat) 


3 pairs shoes—all basic color (high 
heel pump or sandal, medium or 
low heel, and heavy soled walking 


shoes) 

1 robe (preferably silk or nylon), 
scuffs 

2 nylon gowns or pajamas 

1 four-cornered scarf 

3 pairs gloves 

2 handbags 

3 pairs nylon hosiery 

2 sets jewelry (one daytime, one 
dressy ) 

1 camera 


to spend precious vacation time iron- 
ing and pressing clothes that could 
be ready to don immediately if 
packed correctly. 

After having selected your basic 
wardrobe, place shoes on the bottom 
of your traveling bag and cosmetic 
case at the other end for easy acces- 
sibility. The middle space is then 
filled with lingerie, accessories and 
hosiery. Fold suits and dresses in- 
dividually and carefully, placing one 
over the other on the flat surface 
created by the items already packed. 
Tissue paper is not necessary if 
clothes are well folded and packing 
is planned. Nylon night gowns and 
robe are put in last, because they 
come out first. Belts go around the 
edges. 

If your clothes are properly folded, 
you should be able to lift out the 
“shelf” of dresses and suits at any 
time, or take a single garment out in 
a hurry without mussing or disturb- 
ing the others. 

Keep in mind that what goes into 
that 24” pullman case and how it 
goes in, can, in a large measure, 
determine whether you'll get the most 
out of what should be a wonderful 
vacation. 


Versatile short dinner dress by Cohen 
and Goshen can be worn with or 
without smart high-necked jacket. 


Blouse by Empress is well-suited 
for travel being permanently pleated, 
washable, quick drying and shape-retaining. 
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Eight great 
stories, ten full 
color illustrations 
from oil paintings, 
sumptuous three-piece 


YOURS free of extra charge 


with a subscription to 


FF the story Classics 


binding 


A Unique Book Club that brings you 
BEAUTIFUL Limited Editions 


..... at a price everyone can afford! 


OW YOUR PRIVATE LIBRARY 
can boast of exquisite limited 


editions at the pricé of ordinary books! 
By enrolling as a member of STORY 
CLASSICS you will receive at regular 
intervals a full-size volume, illustrated 
by a famous attist, containing the most 
delightfully readable work of one of the 
world’s great writers. 


The complete writings of each author 
have been revalued and freshly selected 
for the reader of today. STORY 
CLASSICS frequently bring you incom- 
parable material that has lain buried 
away in out-of-print editions. And even 
with the more familiar authors, these 
books yield fascinating surprises. 


In order to provide members with light, 
comfortable, readable formats, STORY 
CLASSICS are individually designed by 
the country’s leading typographers, pains- 
takingly printed in from two to four 
colors on fine, specially made paper, 
meticulously bound by expert craftsmen, 
and stamped in pure 22-karat gold. Every 
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copy is enclosed in a harmonizing slipcase. 


Apart from their obvious beauty, 
STORY CLASSICS are esteemed as col- 
lectors’ items, for subscriptions are re- 
stricted to 3000 members, and the type is 
destroyed after the members’ edition has 
been produced. 


Choose Your Own Titles 


AS A MEMBER of this unique book club 
you will have the privilege of selecting 
12 titles out of the 16 offered. The list 
is richly varied—Gogol, Cervantes, and 
Anthony Hope; Maupassant, Voltaire, 
Lafcadio Hearn, and Chekhoy; Giovanni 
Verga, Longfellow (his prose!), Pedro 
de Alarcén, Douglas Jerrold, Turgenev, 
and Mérimée; Gottfried Keller, Daudet, 
and Wilkie Collins—masterpieces you 
will read with pleasure today and twenty 
years from today. 


You will be amazed that you can 
possess books like these—four have al- 
ready been among the 50 Books of the 


ing full details. 


Year— for $4.25 a copy plus a few cents 
postage (only $3.83 if you remit in full 
with your application). 


Even more astounding—each subscriber 
will receive as an EXTRA DIVIDEND, 
at no extra cost, the full-size limited edi- 
tion of Frank Stockton’s wonderful 
stories, “Fable and Fiction.” 


We are so confident of your pride in 
membership that we make this double 
guarantee: 1. We will send you the first 
volume for FREE PERUSAL—return it 
in ten days without obligation if not im- 
measurably pleased. 2. You may terminate 
your subscription at any time. 


SEND NO MONEY — z= 
NOW-—just fill in the 3 
coupon. Your first book > Me 
will be shipped at once,  \ Hy 
together with complete PEPE | 
details showing how you : 
may select subsequent volumes. | // 
Remember — Subscriptions are id) 
limited! Ne 


000O000000 0000088808008 8986898800000989H589800001 


STORY CLASSICS, Box L-1, Emmaus, Pa. 


L] Send without obligation your free illustrated brochure giv- 


(] Enroll me as a Charter Member and send immediately The 
Beggar & Other Stories by Chekhov, illustrated with fifteen 
drawings in three colors. Within ten days | will either 
remit $4.37 or return the book and owe you nothing. 
Send also the free booklet telling how | may select sub- 

sequent volumes. | am to receive Fable and Fiction by Frank 

Stockton without additional charge along with my sixth volume. 
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Hotel Headliners 


Roundup Room 


EWS AND NOTES: Four new guest 

houses have been opened in Ber- 
muda. They are the Grandview, 
Breezy Brae Inn, Sunny Bank Hotel 
and Montgomery Guest House. . . 
High Point Inn, Mount Pocono, 
Penna., formerly the Mt. Pleasant 
Inn, is conducting a survey among its 
guests, in cooperation with Pennsyl- 
vania State College, to help in an 
evaluation of the state’s travel indus- 
try ... A new booklet, Panama Fish- 
ing Guide, has been issued by the El 
Panama Hotel and may be obtained 
at its New York office, 2 West 55th 
Street . . . A group of European 
investors have started construction 
of a new 70-room luxury hotel in 
Jerusalem . . . Castle Harbour and 
St. George Hotels in Bermuda operate 
an exchange system whereby guests 
at either hotel can enjoy many of the 
facilities of the other . . . Forest Hills 
Hotel, Franconia, N.H., has opened a 
teen-age club for those guests who 
are too old for playgrounds and too 
young for cocktails . . . Tower Isle 
Hotel, Jamaica, B.W.I., has just 
issued a folder What to Wear at 
Tower Isle which is applicable to all 
of Jamaica ...A nursery school for 


children between the ages of two and 
seven has been opened by the Shaw- 
nee Inn, 
Penna. 


Shawnee-on-Delaware, 


Las Vegas Dude Ranches Bloom in Desert 


Desert Inn’s cabin cruiser heads home after all-day outing on Lake Mead. 


A LREADY NOTED for its swank re- 
sort hotels, Las Vegas is sprout- 
ing dude ranches as well, but’ minus 
gambling facilities. 

Bryan Foy, Hollywood motion pic- 
ture producer, has recently opened up 
the Bar-W Ranch, complete with 
swimming pool, horses and plush 
room accommodations. 

The Warm Springs Ranch, for- 
merly owned by Roy Rogers, is being 
rebuilt on a grand scale at an esti- 
mated cost of $4,000,000. to feature 


health-giving water, said to be on a 
par in content with that found at such 
other spas as Hot Springs, Ark., 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

Already in operation here, catering 
to lovers of ranch life, are the Boul- 
derado, Tule Springs and Hidden 
Well ranches, all tucked away in des- 
ert oases. 7 

It is expected that dude ranch 
building in the next few years will 
place Las Vegas on a par with Tucson 
and Phoenix, Ariz. 


Hotel Industry Gets Out the Vote 


NE OF THE hotel industry’s major 
O contributions to the nation-wide 
campaign to encourage a_ record 
march to the polls this November is 
a specially designed table-tent made 
available by the American Hotel 
Association to its 6000 members for 
display throughout hotel properties 
from now until Election Day. The 
tent has two sides, one of which is 
shown here; the opposite side por- 
trays a monument bearing the Credo 
of Freedoms Foundation. 


Other steps to be taken by the na- 
tion’s inn-keepers include supplying 


. their average 2,000,000 guests daily 


with absentee voting data and inform- 
ing 600,000 hotel employees on their 
rights and responsibilities as citizens. 

The drive is being sponsored by the 
Association’s Loyalty Committee in 
cooperation with the American Heri- 
tage Foundation, Advertising Coun- 
cil and 50 other leading non-partisan 
and non-political organizations across 
the country. 
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check 
your luggage 


HE PURCHASING, care 
cae storage of good 
luggage is a subject with which, alas, 
too few of us are familiar. Even if, 
through some stroke of Providence, 
the purchaser makes a wise choice of 
luggage, inevitably, through igno- 
ance, it soon looks much the worse 
_ for wear and tear. By exercising a few 
‘ simple precautions, however, and de- 
_yoting a little time to its care, your 
luggage should look like new for 
many useful years. 

There are a number of points 
which generally hold true of good 
luggage in all price ranges. 

1. It is smart in appearance and 
attractive in its color combina- 
tion. 

2. Its fabric or leather covering 

and binding are of good 
quality. 

3. It is roomy yet light in weight. 
Pick it up and see. 

4. It locks easily and fastens se- 
curely. Try it before you buy. 

5. It has metal studs on the bot- 
tom which protect it. 

6. It has reinforced corners of 
metal or leather, depending on 
price. : 

7. Its linings are color-matched to 
the luggage. 


Smart young lady displays complete 
set of travel luggage, from 
roomy wardobe to stylish cosmetic case. 
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8. It is neatly and cleanly finished 
with no loose or ragged edges. 
The leather or fabric cover is 
evenly glued to the box and 
lies smoothly without bumps, as 
does the lining. 

The first step having been accom- 
plished satisfactorily, the idea now is 
to keep what you have as long as you 
can and in the best possible condi- 
tion. Again, a number of handy rules 
apply. 

1. In storing, avoid places of ex- 
treme temperatures or damp- 
ness. Heat absorbs natural oils 
and dampness encourages mold, 
mildew and warping. 

2. Never put bags away partly 
open. If you have luggage cov- 
ers use them. 

3. Don’t overload your bags. 
Over-stuffing sometimes results 
in straining a bag out of shape. 

4. Never oil locks or hardware. 
The oil may cause springs to 
break and may stain lining or 
leather. If repairs are needed, 
go to your dealer. 

5. Keep your luggage clean. Dirt, 
grease, acid and smoke fumes 
are injurious to leather and fab- 
ric finishes. First clean with a 
damp cloth and mild soap 
lather. 

The three different types of lug- 
gage in general démand today all 
have praiseworthy features, and your 
choice will greatly depend on personal 
preference and pocketbook. Canvas 
luggage can be obtained in all price 
ranges. It is strong, wears well and 
is easily cleaned. Leather luggage 
will give long wear if properly cared 
for. Leather should be avoided in 
tropical climates. Plastic coated lug- 
gage is slightly more expensive than 
most, but it wears well in any cli- 
mate and is both scuff proof and easy 
to clean. 

Whatever your choice, the cardinal 
rule to follow is—Exercise Care—in 
both the purchase and preservation 
of your luggage. 


go to 


Hillman Minx 
4-Door Sedan 


with 
your car 


in your pocket! 


4 3s few hours after you 
arrive, you can be driving your 
own car in England or on the 
Continent. All you need is a bill 
of sale for a HILLMAN Minx 
safely tucked away in your bill- 
fold. You buy it here— it’s de- 
livered practically anywhere 
abroad. Enjoy the charm of the 
off-the-beaten-track spots that so 
many travelers miss... and then 
enjoy your Hillman back at 


- home. 


For details concerning the 
purchase plan, write in care of 
the NATIONAL TRAVEL 
CLUB, 45 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC. 


505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Cips for Touring 


By Carol Lane 


Women’s Travel Director, 
Shell Oil Company 


Mohget WITH ITS gorgeous foliage and crisp, 
tangy air, is the perfect time for touring by 
car, whether it’s a trip to the old Alma Mater for 
the big football game, the annual family get- 
together at grandmother’s, or just a pleasant drive 
in the country. 

However, there is one driving hazard unique to 
Fall months—wet leaves matted on the roads. 
Leaves can be as slippery as banana peels. Worse, 
in fact, because there are more of them, and most 
drivers don’t suspect their danger. 


Road Rules 


When you run into a leaf-littered stretch of road: 

1. Drive slowly. 

2. Avoid applying brakes suddenly. Light 
gradual pressure on the brake pedal is safer. 

3. If-you feel yourself skidding, turn the front 
wheel in the direction of the skid and do not 
apply brakes until the car straightens out. 

4, Above all, make sure your tires and brakes 
are in first class condition as you go into Fall 
and Winter. The first falling leaves are your 
signal to see your service station or garage man. 


Football Can Be Fun 


Speaking of autumn motoring, why not combine 
your football jaunts with other touring pleasures 
such as visiting old friends and sightseeing along 
the way? If you set out with just enough time to 
make the kickoff and start for home again right 
after the final whistle, you'll be sure to get tied up 
in maddening traffic jams. Instead, leave home 
early enough Saturday morning to check in at a 
motel or inn reasonably near the campus and still 
arrive at the stadium before the crowd. After the 
game you can browse around the school and enjoy 
the inevitable reunions and victory celebrations 
without worrying about crowded highways. Have a 
good night’s sleep and drive back leisurely on Sun- 
day, preferably taking the back roads. Include a 
pleasant luncheon or a stop to enjoy the scenery 
along the way. 

Combine the excitement of the Big Game with 
a wonderful weekend “Tourette’—and you won’t 
come home feeling as if you had been used for the 
football! 


TRAVEL CROSSWORDS 
By Ted Shane 


Solution To This Puzzle Will Be Found on Page 50 


ACROSS DOWN 
Red-eyed vireo, shrike, or 1 It’s a question weather it en- 
things that roost on Durante’s joys its ups and downs 
schnozz 2 de France 
After a summer in Europe, 3 He keeps sluggers from be- 
students return here to relax coming sluggards (coll.) 
Hep like a cat 4 Theatrical maid (on TV she’s 
What trips everywhere are an un———— 
forming 5 Lopesalong like Hopsalong 
Elttil lived 6 Ausable ———— 
Fancy way of passing buck 7 Kinda dame youse wouldn’t 
William the Conqueror’s slug wit your hat on 
daughter 8 Last Honest president 
Eggplant 9 Device that would reduce the 
Man who wears a raincoat decibel reverberations of the 
and carries an umbrella overactive female trap 
Glorified cat 10 Used to keep a stiff upper lip 
Ryndam’s new twin sister 11 Site of King Solomon’s mines; 
What one does easily to debt Malay gold-filled mountain 
these days 12 Superstitious previews 
Bob Hopes a show 13 Place down under John L. 


Etive, Lomond, Ness, Rannoch Lewis 
Mr. Cook’s specialties out of, 


keeps pulling people 
and pushing them 


Elias, sewing machine _ in- back 

ventor}3 General, unhappy 21 Mixed up ass 

about Washington 23 What Travel should be with 
Hillock, site of prehistoric vil- you ‘ 

lage 25 Mexico-U.S. soap plant substi- 
Young provincial English sow tute 


(you don’t say sow!) 26 Kind of angle, indigestion or 


Device that reveals you are little number 

about to be hit by a buzz- 27 A Hawkeye 

bomb or flying saucer 29 Uraniums are worth more 
Great to roll down to than golds nowadays 

Only kind of ship’s bar not 31 Hottest spot down under 

to get stuck on 33 Blow your top, Etna! 

Garden spot of the World 34 Quick dunk thru the wringer 
(The Adams’ family came 35. Kind of Klondike pan, kept 
from here) steady while seeking fool’s 
What you'll do if you watch gold 

the pretty co-ed, and not we 37 What you enjoy at bemuse- 
pro - ment places 

The highbrow doesn’t wash, 40 Bubble in the castiron, crack 


he does this in the diamond, sudden 
Times do typhoon 

Stalin’s willing to free every- 42 La Pride de la French Line 
body else’s but his own 43 Kind of pass the quarterback 


Shmalz, oil, oleo or butter up made on the parlor setee 
The Fall of Rome (what a 45 Inflict the equalizer 

drip!) 46 Lee is all mixed up here, or 
Goddess of Peace (what hap- kind of phant 

pened to her?) 47 Poach the cackleberries in 
Alcoholically illuminated cream 

What cheese and puppies are 48 Binge of the ’90s 
Heartaches @ $6.60 per seat 49 Little cluck, has poor chance 
The treasures of Florence of survival in the South 


Silly flyers 50 Whai she used to combat his 
Fibrous plant, makes tough forward pass 

cotton 51 facto 

According to Dr. Evans, a 54 Caesar’s, or anyone’s, hind 
man who talks in someone foot 

else’s sleep 56 Eucharist wine receptacle 


Fill the personal joy balloons 57 Boston’s 
with helium 


leading scientific 
mental institutions (abb.) 
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TRAVEL with a 


By Arlene Dahl 


P ERHAPS BECAUSE I was born in 
the middle west—Minneapolis, to 
be exact—and had never seen an 
ocean until I was in my teens, I now 
love any place on or in the sea for my 
holidays. I am lucky enough to live in 
California, only a few minutes drive 


from the magnificent Pacific. When- 
ever I have a problem or wish to dust 
out some cobwebs from my head, I 
go like a homing pigeon to our beauti- 
ful shoreline. There I either sit in the 
car and watch the steel blue water or 
walk along the beach and listen to the 
surf endlessly rolling in. Somehow, in 
this atmosphere, I can untangle what- 
ever is bothering me. 

But when I have time for a vaca- 
tion, between pictures, I like to go 
away from my usual surroundings to 
some place entirely new to me. Thanks 
to air travel it is now possible to get 
to a whole new world overnight. 


Fiction Into Fact 
After I finished Caribbean, a Pine- 


Thomas production for Paramount, in 
which I co-starred with John Payne 
and Sir Cedric Hardwicke, I decided 
it would be fun to see that part of the 
world which was unfamiliar to. me ex- 
cept through the script. When I made 
this decision I little realized what I 
was getting myself into. My first three 
week’s visit to the Caribbean islands 
—and I tried to cover too much 
ground on this trip—completely cap- 
tured me. Now every free moment 


and every free dollar I have finds me 
heading to that wonderful part of the 
world again. 

There, I find the sea so completely 
alien to the Pacific I now know so 
well. Each of the islands I have visited 
so far is entirely different from the 
others, and yet in each one I have a 
feeling that I am in a truly “foreign” 
country. 

I have been to Nassau and Jamaica, 
which are both so very British and so 
lushly tropical. The swimming on 
both islands has spoiled me. That 
blue-green, crystal clear water makes 
the Pacific seem less attractive. 

Then, only a few hours away by 
air, Haiti, with its magnificent moun- 
tains, and its primitive, French speak- 
ing natives, is still another world. I’ve 
also been to Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
and while I want to go back to each 
of the islands again, I am glad [I still 
have so many yet to discover. 


Arlene Dahl left the stage for a 
meteoric career in Hollywood. In star- 
ring roles for Paramount for the last 
two years, she has been featured in 
A Southern Yankee, Ambush and 
Three Little Words. 


Where Do You Want To Go? 


France? Brazil? West Indies ? Hawaii? Mexico ? 


Read what The Christian Science Monitor says about a new way fo travel that sometimes costs 1/3 to 1/2 less. 


By the travel editor of The Christian Science Monitor: Many fascinating 
travel booklets pass over this desk in the course of a year but the one that 
arrived the other day so interested this department that it cost the office 
several hours of work in order that we might absorb its content. The booklet 
is entitled, ‘‘Travel Routes Around the World’’ and is the traveler’s directory 
to passenger-carrying freighters and liners. In no time at all you find your- 
self far out to sea eruisi.g along under tropical skies without a care in 'the 
world. You find yourself docking at strange ports and taking land tours to 
those places you long have read about. Most interesting of the vast BOSECS 
of ships are the freighters which carry a limited number of passengers in 
quarters comparable to the luxury offered in the so-called big cruise ships 
which devote most of their space for passengers. 

The booklet first of all answers the question: What is a freighter? The 
modern freighter, says the booklet, ranks with the de luxe passenger vessel 
so far as comfort and accommodations are concerned. 


LARGE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


It is important to realize that in most cases today, freighter passengers 
are considered first-class passengers, although the rates charged are generally 
on a par with either cabin or tourist class fare. Most passenger-carrying 
freighters, to quote the booklet, have their private bath and shower, and 
these cabins offer beds, not bunks, The rooms are generally larger than 
equivalent accommodations aboard passenger ships, and the cabin of a mod- 
ern freighter is sometimes even twice as large as first-class cabins on some 
of the older passenger ships. It goes without saying that your room is on the 
outside, and amidships, the most expensive of all locations, for which you 
are usually charged a premium over the advertised minimum fares on pas- 
senger ships. 

This booklet points out that it is frequently astonishing how low freighter 
fares are as compared with passenger ship fares: for example, less than 
one-half of the passenger ship fare to California is the amount asked on 
freighters. On most of the longer runs, the difference in favor of the 
freighters is regularly from a third to half of the passenger ship fare. 


SERVICE AND MEALS RATED EXCELLENT 


ervice and meals on a freighter leave little to be desired. You will be 
lee with consideration. Stewards will go out of their way to make your 
voyage pleasant. On ships with East Indian stewards you will be waited on 
almost hand and foot, in a manner that is completely unknown to Americans 

uropeans. 

erence ent D Oller their own specialties, says the booklet. Thus vessels in 
the East Indian trade serve Rijkstafel (or King’s Table), the East Indian 
dish which can run to as many as 50 different courses. Scandinavian ships 
serve smorgasbord every day, and some of their desserts (like strawberries 
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smothered in a huge bowl of whipped cream) are never forgotten. Another 
feature of freighter travel is in its informality. 'No formal clothes are need- 
ed. Sports clothes are enough. 

Other valuable information such as how to tip, ship board activities, and 
costs are covered in the booklet, ‘‘Travel Routes Around the World.” 

Some of the trips listed include a trip to England for $160, a 12-day 
Caribbean cruise for $240, or a leisurely three-month Mediterranean voyage. 

The booklet is published by Harian Publications, Greenlawn, New York, and 
may be obtained by sending to the publisher. 

So, when it arrives, all you need to do is sit down and take your choice. 
The booklet lists literally hundreds of ocean trips. 


$1 sends you this up-to-date guide plus one other priceless guide: 


LANDS IN THE SUN. Where to stay a while—even retire—in the West 
Indies, Mexico, Guatemala, and other lands to the south where the dollar 
buys sO muth more. 


To get your copies, simply fill in coupon below and mail today with $1 
bill to Harian Publications, 109 Parkway, Greenlawn, New York. 


To HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 
109 Parkway, Greenlawn (Long Island), New York. 


I have enclosed a $1 bill. Please send me TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND 
THE WORLD, and LANDS IN THE SUN. You will refund my money 
if I am not satisfied. 


CEE yi. a tere Somers Thal ere eee oe 
Check here if you want special $2 offer, which includes the 
two books listed above plus THE SEAFARER’S TRAVEL FOR 

LESS KIT. This kit includes three publications which tell you all 

about choosing a cabin, which radio to take, etc. It answers the 

hundreds of questions which every traveler wants to ask about 
ships and the sea. Travelers say it helps double their fun and 
saves them money. Just check the box and mail two $1 bills. 
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By David Stephens 


Oe MORE OR LESS commences the hiber- 
nation season for the Parisian because la vie 
Parisienne is truly an outdoor affair and the citizen 
seems to die a little with each onslaught of winter. 
On the first Sunday, the curtain falls on the mag- 
nificent fountains at Versailles. The leaves follow 
suit until in November the nude branches of the 
gigantic flowering chestnut trees make Paris seem 
only a skeleton of its former elegant self. The side- 
walk cafes take in their tables; the people return 
to their usually drab apartments; gone is the al- 
ways-carnival-time .of summer when men, women 
and children seek and find their amusement on the 
streets, in the parks, along the banks of the Seine. 
They go home to wait for a Sunday when the sun 
shines; then they all pop out of their holes again. 


So if you are a tourist and you find yourself in 


Paris in a sunny October, take advantage of it and 
follow the French—outside. One of the pleasantest 
excursions is to Montmartre, the Montmartre that 
surrounds Sacre Coeur and not the Montmartre of 
the lower reaches around Place Pigalle. This is one 
of the phoniest and most touristically exploited 
quarters of Paris, but at the same time it is one 
of the gayest, most picturesque and most charming. 
For the historically-minded, the “Mount of the 
Martyrs” was a religious stronghold from the sec- 
ond century until the nineteenth when the artists 
moved in, and then in 1871 figured rather ignomin- 
iously in the Prussian War and the setting-up of 
the Commune. But the average ‘tourist recalls only 
the good bohemian life of the artists and writers 
who, with eyes for economy as well as for quaint- 
ness, moved into the area when it was still a sep- 
arate village and then, after it was incorporated 
into the city, thumbed their noses at bewildered 
Paris tax collectors. Now only the most single- 
minded artist could get any work done amid the 
throngs of tourists and barkers. 


Montmartre Marvels 


A pilgrimage to Montmartre should start about 
five or six o’clock in the afternoon. Then the tourist 


_ can see the inner marvels of the bulbous-topped 


church Sacre Coeur, which has dominated the city 
only lately, having been built by public subscrip- 
tion (at a cost of 40 million francs in the days 


when a franc was really a franc) after the Prus- 
sian War, as a symbol of contrition and hope. Much 
more charming and intimate as a church is the 
simple, low-ceilinged St. Piérre-de-Montmartre 
which nestles alongside of Sacre Coeur going to- 
ward Place du Tertre. The third oldest church in 
Paris, St. Pierre was built in the twelfth century 
and is now dedicated to practitioners of the arts. 
Before sundown, have a look at Paris from the 
front of Sacre Coeur, the highest point in the city 
where a handy chart points out the Paris landmarks. 


Outdoor Enjoyment 


One should stay long enough to see the City of 
Light lit up, which in the process is quite a spec- 
tacle. Then on, at aperitif time, to the Place du 
Tertre, a sea of umbrellaed tables which is the 
joint operation of all the cafes facing on the Place. 

And now for a couple of other outdoor spots 
worth remembering, if not for this October, then 
for next summer. One is the restaurant on the first 
landing of the Eiffel Tower, where a magnificent 
view of the city and a good meal can be had for 
around 1500 francs. The other is Restaurant Paul 
in the Place Dauphine, a marvellous, tree-filled 
place shaped very much like the Eiffel Tower, which 
is just before the imposing Ministry of Justice. 
Most of Paul’s satisfied clients, who can gorge them- 
selves for around 800 francs, cross from the side- 
walk tables to the benches under the trees to digest 
their food in one of the most peaceful spots ir. 
Paris. The village quality of Montmartre is best 
illustrated by one of its October festivities—the fete 
of the grape harvest which is celebrated either the 
first or the second Sunday of the month, depending 
on the whimsy of the vine. At the end of the month, 
at the Porte d’Auteuil, the Exposition of Chrysan- 
themums will be on display, and at the first of the 
month, along the banks of the Seine, one can see 
the International Nautical Salon. There are plenty 
of sights to be seen indoors, too. The international 
automobile show, the high spot of the year for 
speed-demoniacal Parisians, will be held from the 
2nd until the 12th. A steel fair will be held from 
the 4th until the 12th, and the Salon of Woman 
and Beauty will unroll at the Palais de Glace from 
the 1st until the 8th. ¢ 
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BUDGET TRIP: 


GRAND CANYON 


iA TO ARIZONA would be far from complete 
without a visit to the eighth wonder of the 
world, Grand Canyon. The Santa Fe Railroad runs 
side-trips into the Canyon which are within the 
means of even the most modest budget. The 217- 
mile long chasm is a once-in-a-lifetime treat which 
should be taken advantage of, if it is at all possible. 
The Canyon can be seen in one day but full appre- 
ciation of its myriad wonders cannot be realized 
unless a number of days have been spent exploring 
the endless nooks and crannies of this mammoth 
marvel of nature. 

The side trip by rail from Williams to Grand 


Canyon, and return, costs $7.50 first class or $5.50 ° 


intermediate class. Side-trip tickets are also hon- 
ored by motor coach between the two points. 


Local Lodging 


There are two places at Grand Canyon, main- 
tained by Fred Harvey, that offer overnight accom- 
modations varying from the luxurious to the 
modest. 

The El Tovar Hotel is one of the finest resort 
hotels in the West, while the Bright Angel Lodge 
and Cabins offer a variety of comfortable living 
quarters at moderate prices. 

Probably the most famous of the sightseeing 
tours around the canyon, is the Grand Canyon Rim 
Drive. The motor coaches leave the hotels in the 
morning and iravel westward over Hermit Rim 
Road along the chasm’s very edge. Stops are made 
at Trail View, Hopi, Mohave and Pima Points, each 
having its own particular facet of the canyon to 
display. You finally arrive at Hermit’s Rest, an un- 
usual cliff house built out of Canyon boulders. A 
rustic lounge, enormous fireplace and observation 
porch make the Rest an attraction in itself. 

After luncheon you head east over newly paved 
Desert View Road through forest and along the 
Canyon’s Rim. Stops are made at Yavapai and 
Yaki, Moran and Lipan Points for some more eye- 
filling spectacles of naturé. The eastward drive 
ends at the Watchtower at Desert View, a recon- 
struction of the towers erected by some prehistoric 
people of the Southwest. The Watchtower, built on 
a high, rocky point looking out over the Painted 
Desert, affords one of the most breathtaking views 
of Grand Canyon as well as a panorama of the 
Kaibab Forest and Navajo Indian Country. 
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Evening storm clouds cast shadows over Bright Angel Canyon. 


Rates including light refreshments and exclud- 
ing federal transportation tax, are $7.00 per 
person. 

There is also an all-expense, one-day tour which 
includes the same itinerary as the first, plus three 
meals at the El Tovar Hotel. Rates are $12.75 per 
person, with children, 6-11, charged $6.40. 

Besides these motor trips around the Canyon’s 
Rim, trail trips on muleback go down into the Can- 
yon’s heart. There are one- and two-day journeys 
which range in price from $10.00 to $32.75 per 
person. 

From inside and out, Phe Grand Canyon offers 
the tourist sights which are priceless and unique 
among the world’s natural treasure trove. 4 
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Before you start on any trip, stop in and get a 
TRIPMASTER Accident Policy! Pays from $5000 to 
$25,000 Death & Dismemberment Benefit, plus Medi- 
cal Payments of $250 to $1250. Policies issued im- 
mediately for any period from 3 days to 6 months. 
A $5000/$250 policy for 7 days costs only $2.00! 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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pe IN THINGS Texan is an at- 
tribute claimed by many Lone 
Star residents and down Mineral 
Wells, Texas, way the local inhabi- 
tants are no exceptions. They point 
with pride to the Baker Hotel, a 
standout health resort in a town that 
features good health with a capi- 
tal. “Hu 

The Baker is one of the few resorts 
in the United States listed by the Ad- 
visory Committee on American 
Health Resorts of the American Med- 
ical Association, no mean feat in it- 
self. 

The baths at the Baker are justly 
famous throughout the country. You 
can step into the hotel elevator in 
your robe and slippers and be taken 
right to the Bath Department on the 
second floor. Trained hydrotherapists, 
supervised by a capable physician, 
are in constant attendance. The serv- 
ices and equipment include tubs, In- 
fra-Red cabinets, Battle Creek Cabi- 
nets, steam rooms, hot rooms, hot 
packs, salt glow, hot and cold fomen- 
tations, soap rubs, needle showers, 
infra ray and ultra violet lights, di- 
athermy, whirlpool baths, facials and 


body massage. The Bath Department 
is open weekdays from 7:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. and on Sundays from 7:30 
a.m. to 12 noon. 

The Baker’s 450 rooms do not 
house only those suffering from ar- 
thritis, rheumatism, neuritis, bursitis, 
high-blood pressure, general exhaus- 
tion, hypertension and nervousness. 
The healthy find it a wonderful place 
to build up an appetite, soak up sun, 
go sportive with nearby swimming, 
golfing, horseback riding and fishing 
in Possum Kingdom Dam, and plain, 
old-fashioned relax. The wholesome 
atmosphere makes it an ideal spot for 
the whole family to vacation. 

The hotel is headquarters for 
many state-wide organization con- 
ventions with the city’s 4,000 seat 
Convention Hall lending itself to all 
types of gatherings. 

Built in 1929, just before the 
Great Crash, the Baker Hotel was one 
of the last hotels built in the grand, 
ornate manner, with the grounds and 
inside decor kept in a constant state 
of improvement. All the rooms have 
air-conditioning. The main floor con- 
tains card rooms, recreation room, a 


Electric and infra-red cabinets are important part of Baker's health program. 


Baker Hotel's size and appearance would 
stand out in cities larger than Mineral Wells. 


soda fountain which also serves Min- 
eral Wells’ famed water, and a small 
television theatre. 

Atop the hotel, the roof garden of- 
fers an exceptional panoramic view 
of surrounding Palo Pinto County. 

Mineral Wells’ waters come from 
about 500 wells sunk into the ground 
from 150 to 200 feet to mineral rock. 
The fresh water under the rock oozes 
through and becomes impregnated 
with the minerals. The strength of 
the water depends on the porosity of 
the rock formations, the less porous 
the rock the more potent the water. 

The hotel’s exclusive Brazos Club 
with its cocktail lounge, club rooms 
and dining services is one of the 
Baker’s well known attractions. 

Rooms at the Baker range from the 
modest single to some of Texas’ 
most elaborate hotel suites. There are 
accommodations to suit every budge 
and every need. 

Transportation facilities to and 
from Mineral Wells are excellent 
with a network of highways criss- 
crossing the city and the main line 
of the Texas & Pacific Railroad and 
an airport easily accessible. 

One of the oddities connected with 
Mineral Wells is the abundance of 
places tagged with the title “Crazy.” 
The story goes that one of the orig- 
inal settlers in the area had a de- 
mented wife who was cured by the 
waters which became known as 
Crazy Woman Well. This was slurred 
over the years to Crazy Well, and 
while the town was dignified with 
the name Mineral Wells, the water 
retained the name “crazy.” 
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By Richard Kent 


IKE THE COUNTRY ITSELF the food of the South- « 


west has a character all its own. Hotness and 
spiciness belong to this land of high peaks, great 
distances, and fantastically beautiful scenery, and 
you get plenty of both. Beef belongs, and you get 
that too. You drive into a typical cattle town like 
Tucumcari, N.M., altitude 4,185 feet, population, 
8,419—except when the cowboy’s own rodeo is on, 
when the figure jumps considerably. Stop at Man- 
ion’s on Main Street for a steak tender enough to 
cut with a fork. Juicy and rare on the inside, grilled 
to cowman’s taste on the out, it stands on its 
own as a meal. Whatever comes before or after is 
as unnecessary to good dining as the paper lace 
pantie on a broiled lamp chop. 

Notable also are the steaks to be had at Arthur’s, 
in Dallas, Texas, one of the really famous dining- 
out spots of the Southwest. Expensive but worth it. 
And at the Green Gables, 24th and Thomas Streets, 
in Phoenix, Arizona. 

The Gables, which has a top in the neighborhood 
of $4.00, is decoratively Tudor English, with splen- 
didly appointed dining room, and a cocktail lounge 
all -whimsically prettied up with the battlements 
and spires of medieval England. A contrast to the 
old adobe and Spanish inspired architecture of the 
country, yes, but a pleasant one. Phoenix is a so- 
phisticated metropolis, and a Tudor Manor House, 
set in its own handsome grounds as is the Gables, is 
no less a part of the picture of the town and the 
Salt River Valley than are the Valley’s date, olive 
and citrus groves, flourishing where not too long 
ago there was-cactus, sagebrush and mesquite. 

Dinner only is the service order of the day here. 
With dancing if you like. But, mainly—at least 
from this gourmet’s point of view—the interest is 
in the food. Those steaks, the vegetables—field 
fresh from Arizona farmlands—and the fruit. A 
melon, sun ripened, chilled to iciness, and served 
au naturel, became a perfect ending for more than 
one steak dinner. Undoubtedly it would have done 
equally well by any of the restaurant’s chicken 
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dishes. But, in cattle country why raid the hen 
coop? 

A ranch cook-out, chuck-wagon style, is a mag- 
nificent occasion to sample Western “home cook- 
ing” particularly where such dishes as frijoles are 
concerned. You get the scenery, the smell of smoke. 
of good cooking, and good coffee bubbling. There’s 
conversation that is somehow different, even if the 
same old subjects are discussed. Afterward comes 
the climax, eating under the stars, around the camp- 
fire, with the wagon and its chores strictly none 
of your business. The recipe we have for frijoles 
came from such a cook-out at El Paso. How hot 
your own frijoles turn out is a matter between 
you and the container of chilli pepper. 

Required: 

2 cups Pinto or red beans 

1 medium sized onion chopped fine 

1% pound salt pork cut into four slices 

6 cups hot water 

Salt and chilli powder to taste 
Preparation: 

Put beans in large saucepan, add hot water, 
bring to boil slowly. Add chopped onion and 
simmer (do not boil) 5 hours. This is most im- 
portant—when beans break their skins, and not 
before, add the pork and continue to simmer 
until the 5 hours have elapsed. One hour before 
serving, stir in salt and chilli powder but don’t 
overdo it. (If you have to add more water be 
sure it’s hot, not cold.) 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following persons are eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing them for membership: 


IN annie tirrtess ety On tote re rads oe eee 
a? (please PRINT full name of nominee) 
IN Ud nese sts. trabcrawraben cote icuest shexeteke 
(please print) 
City STRESS SACLE NIG)” aay, eR AO rl ore 
Gift Membershiy 
I 
Name 
NUGTESSRa er detects eee te eee ters eee cies ci.g Glehercite aheyaiemekouateye 
Ol Gift Name of nominating member ...... 
Meters Nite tells crce crite slonteviectarahe st eltutieiaers, 1)-loeietrn 
Membership dues: $5.00 per Address: ............. 
year, including years subscrip-" Gro<se's 4 os -n .2- eee 


“tion to TRAVEL. Membership = ....... 


~’ NOTE: Membership in the National Travel Club makes a valued gilt tor any 
occasion. If you wish one of your nominees to receive a gift membership 
from you, please put a check mark in the box provided, and we will bill 
you upon his acceptance by the Membership Committee. 
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By Will Lane 


i Is JUST when the sun is brightest 
that shadows are darkest and most 
in need of supplementary iilumina- 
tion. Midday sun is notoriously bru- 
tal. It can turn eyes into dark sockets 
and a cute, button nose into a dark 
streak across the face. For this condi- 
tion, a flashbulb is a wonderful anti- 
dote, and expecially so when you’re 
shooting color film. 

Dark shadows are understandable 
when shooting childish posteriors as 
in Figure 1, but when faces are pres- 
ent, full detail is necessary. Add a 
flash bulb and get Figure 2. 


The exposure remained the same 
in both pictures, 1/100 second at 
£/16, but note the added detail in the 
faces and skin tones in Figure 2, 
where the flash bulb provided fill-in 
illumination. Incidently, the shutter at 
1/100 was fast enough to capture 
the action of the children as they ran 
out of the water. 

The Speed Midget flash bulb was 
placed at a distance of six feet to 
provide even balance between the 
amount of sunlight and artificial 
light. The effect of the flash is easily 
varied by placing it a foot or two 


closer or further away. 

It is easy to determine exposure for 
sunlight-flash shots. First consider the 
sunlight. In Figure 2, it called for 
{/16. 

Our next consideration is the dis- 
tance of the flashbulb. At £/16, nor- 
mal exposure is obtained at a distance 
of six feet. That’s all we need to 
know. So, (1) decide F-number, (2) 
decide lamp distance. 

Flashbulb exposure tables come 
with the film, and also on the wrap- 
per of the flash bulbs, so we will not 
here go into details about various 
types of film and bulbs. 

Try using synchronized flash with 
your next outdoor portrait, and notice 
the difference. Remember, it is the 
distance of the lamp which determines 
how much light will reach the subject. 

With color film, use blue bulbs, 
or blue cellophane over the bulb, be- 
ing careful it is non-inflammable. 

With flash, you get the added illu- 
mination needed for action shots such 
as Figure 2. For this, the children 
were asked to run toward a pre- 
determined spot in the sand. The 
camera having been focused in ad- 
vance, it was a simple matter to click 


An ordinary daylight shot, taken in bright surroundings, turns photograph into an interesting semi-silhouette. 


‘Midday Sun is Most Difficult Time of Day for Picture-Taking 


_ the shutter when the running children 
reached the pre-arranged spot. This 
re-enactment technique was discussed 
-more fully in this department last 
month. 

Another advantage of daylight-flash 
is the use of back-or-side-lighting. In 
Figure 2, again, you can see the high- 
lights from the sun coming from the 
right. This is just enough to outline 
the figures. Captivating effects often 
can be obtained with the sun in this 

manner just hitting the hair or 

‘shoulders. The main lighting on the 
front of the figures comes from the 
flash bulb on the camera. 

Now for a word of advice about 
manufacturer's exposure guide num- 
_bers. I receive many inquiries about 
inconsistencies. But if one guide 
works out to £/16 and another to £/11 
for the identical scene, don’t worry. 
The lamp and film manufacturers can 
only give you a starting point. 


Plan for Perfectionists 


But if you are a perfectionist, do 
what the professionals do—make 
your own tests. Make three shots of 
one subject, but vary the lamp dis- 
tance. If six feet is the recommended 
distance, shoot also at four feet and 
at eight feet. Then compare the nega- 
tives or color transparencies. This is 
the best way to see for yourself ex- 
actly what to expect from your own 
equipment and materials. 

Finally, if you’re not equipped for 

synchronized flash (or if you have a 
negative made when a bulb failed to 
fire) see Figure 3. Note that although 
the little girl is in silhouette, the 
standing boy is reproduced in good 
detail. This is the result of dodging 
during the projection-printing proc- 
ess. A small piece of black paper on 

_a wire is held between the boy and the 
enlarger lens to “hold back” and give 
less exposure. In this way, added de- 
tail is held. The same could have been 
done with the little girl’s figure. When 
you make your own prints, you can 
control a lot of details in this manner. 
_Even if a negative is not just the way 
you want it, the printing process per- 
mits you to carry through with your 
ideas when you make the final print. 
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But Wise Use of Flash Bulb Can Overcome Obstacles 


Use of flash bulb illuminated the shadows and gave practically full detail. 


Dodging the print in printing process is another way to hold detail in shadow. 
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TRAVEL 
Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


jor OCTOBER 


TEX VLOOCVSDOOCSSOSOOOOSOSOSSOOOOSOOOOOOO? 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize 
of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 

Contestants may use any type camera and film but 


Madeline Mood should Aes only poe and ee a Although any 
ae size wi e acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 
fe Patricia Wolfe of Omaha, Neb., snapped preferred. Do not send negatives. 
inst seascape of Madeline Island, Lake Superior, When submitting photos, your name, address, locale 
with a Rolleiflex, Plus X film, 1/100 at £:16 of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera 
, ’ 316, 


and film used, with speed, lens opening and filter, if 
any, MUST be on the back of the photograph. 

Although all possible care will be taken in the handling 
of photographs, TRaveL cannot be responsible for their 
return or condition. The right to future publication of 
prize-winning pictures without additional payment is re- 
tained by TRAVEL. 

Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, TRAVEL, 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 

No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the 
entry is enclosed. 

Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
current contest will be held for the following month. 
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Washday in Taxco 


if; 3 oy. Mexican portrait by Eugenia Redka of 
L ur the Bronx, N.Y., was photographed with 
a Rolleiflex, Super XX film, 1/100 at f:11. 


Ee = 


-..cago at Night 
of This State Street study was taken by 
secon Daniel! L. Burkett of Enid, Oklahoma, using a 
Rolleiflex with Plus-X film, 1 second at f:3.5. 
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OCTOBER BOOK SELECTION 


“The Comanches” Ride Again! 


iy HE ANNALS of the great Southwest 
would be incomplete without the 
story of the brave marauding tribes- 
men who rode over, conquered, and 
plundered its plains. 

Now at last, there is such a chron- 
icle—one which fills the gap and dra- 
matically records the history of this 
ereat and unusual people. In The 
Comanches—Lords of the South 
Plains (381 pages, University of 
Oklahoma Press) Ernest Wallace and 
E. Adamson Hoebel tell the story of 
that tribe, describe the odd institu- 
tions, the curious way of life and 
primitive practices that left an in- 
delible imprint on the winning of the 
great Southwest. 

Messrs. Wallace and Hoebel, the 
former an historian of note and the 
latter a leading anthropologist, pool 
their talents and knowledge to come 
up with an important work that is at 
once authentic and amusing, fast 
moving and factual. It possesses the 
action and readability of an adven- 
ture novel plus the accuracy and au- 
thority of a text book. 

It is an absorbing tale they have to 
tell, too. Tracing more than 150 years 
of Comanche culture, the book is 
steeped in legend, telling of the sav- 
age plunderings that made the very 
name Comanche synonymous with 
terror. Old timers, both Indian and 
white, quake with fear as they recall 
raids by hard-riding, screaming sav- 


Comanche dancers at San Ildefonso Pueblo perform ancient hunting ceremonial. 


ages who destroyed all in their path. 

The “Spartans of the Plains” as 
they are aptly labeled, could rank 
with the best horsemen of all time. 
Using this ability they led a semi- 
nomadic existence, hunting, plunder- 
ing, killing—earning the hatred and 
enmity of all with whom they came in 
contact. It was the Comanches who 
effectively impeded the march of 
Western Civilization in the southwest 
for over a century. Only overwhelm- 
ing odds caused their capitulation, 
climaxed by a dramatic surrender 
ceremony in June of 1875. 

Every page is packed with drama 
as the glory and downfall of a nation 
unfolds. Yes, The Comanches—Lords 
of the South Plains makes an impos- 
ing addition to the Civilization of the 
American Indian Series—a book of 
prime importance and of great inter- 


est to all who are concerned with the 
growth and progress of this nation. 


Special Offer 
To N.T.C. Members 

Members of the National Travel 
Club can patticipate in a plan where- 
by they can get The Comanches plus 
other top travel books at a big dis- 
count. 

All you’ve got to do is enroll in the 
TRAVEL Book Club. Each month a 
leading book associated with travel 
is reviewed and offered to members 
far below the regular price. You need 
not purchase all twelve books, but 
may limit your choice to four a year. 

Fill out and mail the coupon below 
and join the thousands of other travel 
enthusiasts who enjoy the best in 


travel reading. Why not do _ it 
TODAY! 


. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


‘ c ‘ National Travel Club, 
the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


45 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


October 1952 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and ‘‘Arm Chair Travelers’’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
Land eInthe Mountains ¢ In the Valleys 
© By the Lakes °¢ By the Sea 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn, 

To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
On vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 Sent tly by mail. 
re Send Tehuek or Ceah Dept. B $450 
SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC, 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book 
Club, entitling me, as a member of the 
National Travel Club, to special dis- 
counts on each Monthly Selection. | 
agree to purchase four books a year 
and reserve the right to buy additional 
selections if I so desire. 

Please send me “The Comanches’’ 


at the special membership price of 
$4.00. 


Remittance is enclosed. O 
Name ioeic Gicicasis ah te teat elar te a8 he eens 
Addressee. an @.stetccatwer ote bites hake 
Gityahs cee a ects Zone... .State 
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Contributors 
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. Ouilda 
: Piner 


Travel 
Through 
Texas 


Born in Texarkana, Tex., and educated 
at the Texas State Teachers College 
for Women and the University of 
Texas, Miss Piner is now travel editor 
of the Dallas Times Herald. She has 
studied abroad and done extensive 
traveling, including three trips to 
Europe. For one year, she lived in 
Berlin during the occupation. Sprawl- 
ing Texas presented a problem in 
preparing an article for TRAVEL readers 
but her wide background and under- 
standing of her native state made Miss 
Piner a natural choice for the assign- 
ment. 


Brent 
Williams 


Carlsbad 


Caverns 


Brent. Williams’ tenor voice has been 
heard in musical comedy with the 
Shubert’s Merry Widow which toured 
the U. S., on concert stage with Maggie 
Teyte, in summer operettas and in 
recitals and as soloist in New York 
City. This past May he was soloist 
with the Branscombe Chorale at Town 
Hall in Manhattan. During his tours, 
he stopped off between engagements 
for a spell at Carlsbad Caverns and 
considers it a highlight of his travels 
in the U. S. 
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Home Sweet Home 


Dear Sirs: 


In TRAVEL for August there appears 
an article, Long Island Haven, by 
Perry O’Neil. He states that East 
Hampton was the home of John Howard 
Payne, which is correct, but it was not 
in East Hampton that he wrote the 
famous Home, Sweet Home. John 
Howard Payne is an ancestor of my 
husband and we have many of the old 
family records. The date is not certain, 
but sometime between 1813 and 1823 
while John was living in England and 
France he wrote his song, for in May, 
1823, his opera, Clari or the Maid of 
Milan, was performed at Covent 
Garden, London, and it was in this 
opera that his song was first sung... . 
When my husband and I were visiting 
Tunis several years ago, we looked up 
old records there and eventually found 
his grave. Poor John Howard Payne, 
ill and lonely then, lies buried such a 


long way from his Home, Sweet 
Phones secur 
Mrs. Owen S. Payne 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
e 
Blunder 
Dear Sirs: 


Your editors are way off base in 
locating Lake Tahoe in the Redwood 
Empire section of California. I have 
not seen such a monumental boner in 
years. 

Wynant Van Zandt 

Mill Valley, Calif. 
Nor we. For unauthorized expansion of 
the Redwood Empire, TRAvEt’s Editor 
in Charge of Things Californian has 
been banished to Florida—Ed. 


Pocket Freighter 
Dear Sirs: 

I find myself wildly enthusiastic 
about the pocket freighter trip de- 
scribed by John Upton [Travet, July, 
1952]. I don’t know when I’ve been so 
thrilled over a travel idea and I do 
want more information. . 

Marjorie Beatty 
Fremont, O. 
For sailing schedules, etc., write Jose 
Almada, Compania Maritima, Indus- 
trial y Mercantil, S. de R.L., Apartado 
Postal No. 2, Ensenada, B.C. Mexico. 
—Ed. 


Very Practical 


Dear Sirs: 

I became a member of the National 
Travel Club at the beginning of the 
year for the first time. I must admit 
that up to that time, [another] magazine 
had been my favorite travel periodical. 
At first, I was very critical of TRAVEL— 
largely, I think, because I had seen 
only one or two issues and one has to 
get a cross-section of the monthly in 
order to appreciate its usefulness. 
[Now] I am beginning to enjoy the 
magazine more and more. First and 
foremost—it is practical; it gives spe- 
cific information, it quotes prices, 
suggests routes, places to see, 
names names, gives addresses, etc., 
so that when one is through reading 
an article he feels that it would be 
comparatively easy . . to take a 
similar trip. I think the new feature, 
On the Travel Trail, is extremely 
good. . . I have a stack of TRAVEL 
now. not ready to give them up... . 

Mrs. Don S. Bloomfield 
Nappanee, Ind. 


@ 
Strong Expression 


Dear Sirs: 

There is little one can say in the 
way of praise and congratulation for 
your most timely, interesting and well 
organized magazine that has not pre- 
viously been said. I do, however, want 
to express my appreciation for the 
privilege of receiving a magazine of so 
great an importance. It is one of the. 
nine monthly and six weekly publica- 
tions to which I subscribe and have in 
my home. My library displays, in special 
racks for magazines and periodicals, 
all of these magazines plus a few 
others which I purchase from the news- 
stand. I note with pride that invariably 
when guests are in my library they 
reach for issues of TRAVEL and seem to 
be deeply engrossed in its context. | 
am very happy to pass this along to 
you because I feel that it compiles 
more prestige for your magazine than 
one could ever express in mere words. 
Continue the wonderful work. I find 
great pleasure in the pictures and 
articles as I am often face to face with 
scenes I have viewed and places I 
have visited. Your magazine is like the 
tasting of rare vintages and the bene- 
fits of the National Travel Club are 
like the rarities of the Old Country. 

Perry Wm. B. England 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Golly !—Ead. 


CRAs 


.+9 

| he MARCHING FIRE— and follow 
me!” Shouting this command, Lieutenant Carl 
Dodd struck out in advance of his platoon to lead 
the assault on Hill 256, near Subuk, Korea. Dur- 
ing the fierce in-fighting that followed, he con- 
stantly inspired his men by his personal disregard 
of death. Once, alone, he wiped out a machine gun 
nest; another time, a mortar. After two furious 
days, Dodd’s outnumbered, but spirited, force had 
won the vital hill. 


“You were helping, too,” says Lieutenant Dodd. 
“You and the millions of other citizens who have 


bought U.S. Defense Bonds. For your Bonds, 
which keep America strong, were behind the pro- 


ductive power that gave us the weapons we used, ir st Lieutenant 


“T hope you'll go on buying Bonds—always, 
Because your Bonds—and our bayonets—make Carl H Do dd 
an unbeatable combination for keeping safe the , 
land that we all love!” 


t x * Medal of Honor 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds bought 
after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded 
semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 months and is 
higher in the early years. 2) All maturing E Bonds auto- 
matically go on earning after maturity—and at the new 
higher interest! Today, start investing in better-paying 
United States Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work! 


Peace is for the strong! hor peace and prosperity save with US. Defense Bonds! 


Ad Perrrevivrititteetr 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this 
publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 


Pulsing with life and progress, abreast of the times in 
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